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ADVERTISEMENV. 


HERE are an hundred faults in 
T this thing, and an hundred things 
might be ſaid to prove them beauties. 
But it is needleſs. A book may be 
amuſing with numerous errors, or it 
may be very dull without a ſingle ab- 
ſurdity. The hero of this piece unites 
in himſelf the three greateſt characters 
upon earth; he is a prieſt, an huſband- 
man, and the father of a family. He 
is drawn as ready to teach, and ready 
to obey, as ſimple in affluence, and ma- 
jeſtic in adverſity. In this age of opu- 
lence and refinement, whom can ſuch a 
character pleaſe? Such as are fond of 
high life will turn with diſdain from 
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the ſimplicity of his country fire fide. 
Such as miſtake ribbaldry for humour 
will find no wit in his harmleſs conver- 
fation ; and ſuch as have been taught 
to deride religion, will laugh at one 
whoſe chief ſtores of comfort are drawn 
from futurity. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


. 


. 


The deſcription of the family of Wakefield ; in which 
a kindred likeneſs prevails as well :f minds as of 


perſons. 


WAS ever of opinion that the honeſt man 

who married, and brought up a large family, 
did more ſervice than he who continued ſingle, 
and only talked of population. From this mo- 
tive I had ſcarce taken orders a year, before I 
began to think ſeriouſly of matrimony, choſe my 
wife as ſhe did her wedding gown, not for a fine 
gloſſey ſurface, but ſuch qualities as would wear 
well. To do her juſtice, ſhe was a good-natu- 
red notable woman; and as for breeding, there 
were few country ladies who at that time could 
ſhew more. She could read any Ehgliſh book | 
without much ſpelling, and for pickling, preſer- 
ving, and cookery, none could excel her. She 
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prided herſelf much alſo upon being an excellent 
contriver in houſe- keeping; yet I could never 


find that we grew richer. with all her contri- 
vances. 


HOW EVER, we loved each other tenderly, and 
our fondneſs increaſed with age. There was in 
fact nothing that could make us angry with the 
world or each other. We had an elegant houſe, 
ſituated in a fine country, and a good neighbour- 
hood. The year was ſpent in moral or rural a- 
muſements; in viſiting our rich neighbours, or 
relieving ſuch as were poor. We had no revolu- 
tions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo; all our 
adventures were by the fire-fide, and all our mi- 
grations from the blue bed to the brown. 


As we lived near the road, we often had the 
traveller or ſtranger come to taſte our gooſeber- 
ry wine, for which we had great reputation; and. 
I profeſs with the veracity of an hiſtorian, I never 
knew one of them find fault with it. Our couſins 
too, even to the fourtieth remove, all remember- 
ed their affinity, without any help from the He- 
rald's office, and came very frequently to ſee us. 
Some of them did us no great honour by theſe 
claims of kindred ; for literally ſpeaking, we had 
the blind, the maimed, and the halt, amongſt the 
number. However, my wife always inſiſted, 
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that as they were the ſame ſeſb and Blood with 
us, they ſhould fit with us at the ſame table. So 
that if we had not very rich, we generally had 
very happy friends about us; for this remark will 
ever hold good through life, that the poorer the 
gueſt, the better pleaſed he ever 1s with being 
treated: and as ſome men gaze with admiration 
at the colours of a tulip, and others are ſmitten. 
with the wing of a butterfly, ſo I was by nature 
an admirer of happy human faces. However, 
when any one of our relations was found to be 
a perſon of very bad character, a troubleſome 
gueſt, or one we deſired to get rid of, upon his 
leaving my houſe for the firſt time, I ever took 
care to lend him a riding coat, or a pair of boots, 
or ſometimes an horſe of ſmall value, and I al- 
ways had the ſatisfaction of finding he never came 
back to return them. By this, the houſe was 
cleared of ſuch as we did not like; but never 
was the family of Wakefield known to turn the 
traveller or the poor dependant out of doors. 


Tavs we lived ſeveral years in a ſtate of much 
happineſs, not but that we ſometimes had thoſe 
little rubs which providence ſends to enhance the 
value of its favours. My orchard was often rob- 
bed by ſchool-boys, and my wife's cuſtards plun- 
dered by the cats or the children. The Squire 
would ſometimes fall aſleep in the moſt pathetic 
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parts of my ſermon, or his lady return my wife's 
civilities at church with a mutilated curteſy. But 
we ſoon got over the uneaſineſs cauſed by ſuch 
accidents, and uſually in three or four days we 


began to wonder how they vext us. 


My children, the offspring of temperance, as 
they were educated without ſoftneſs, ſo they 
were at once well formed and healthy ; my fons 
hardy and active, my daughters dutiful and 
blooming. When I ſtood in the midſt of the 
little circle, which promiſed to be the ſupports 
of my declining age, I could not avoid repeating 
the famous ſtory of Count Abenſberg, who, in 
Henry II's. progreſs through Germany, when 
other courtiers came with their treaſures, brought 
his thirty-two children and preſented them to his 
ſovereign as the moit valuable offering he had to 
beſtow. In this manner, though I had but fix, I 
conſidered them as a very valuable preſent. made 
to my country, and conſequently looked upon it 
as my debtor. Our eldeſt ſon was named George, 
aſter his uncle, who left us ten thouſand pounds, 
Our ſecond child, a girl, I intended to call af- 
ter her aunt Grizel; but my wife, who, during 
the time of her pregnancy, had been reading ro- 
mances, inſiſted upon her being called Olivia. In. 
leſs than another year we had a daughter again, 
and now I was determined that Grizel ſhould 


e's. 
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be her name; but a rich relation taking 2 
fancy to ſtand godmother, the girl was by her 
directions called Sophia; fo that we had two ro- 
mantic names in the family; but I ſolemnly pro- 
teſt, I had no hand in it. Moſes was our next, 
and after an interval of twelve years, we had two 
fons more. | 


Ix would be fruitleſs to deny my exultation 
when I ſaw my little ones about me; but the va- 
nity and ſatisfaCtion of my wife were even great- 
er than mine. When our viſitors would- uſually 
fay, „Well, upon my word, Mrs Primroſe, you 
“have the fineſt children in the whole country.” 
« Ay, neighbour,” ſhe would anſwer, “they are 
* as heaven made them, handſome enough, if 
© they be good enough; for handſome is that 
« handſome does.” And then ſhe would bid the 
girls hold up their heads; who, to conceal no- 
thing, were certainly very handſome. Mere out- 
fide is ſo very trifling a circumſtance with me, 
that I ſhould ſcarce have remembered to mention 
it, had it not been a general topic of converſa- 
tion in the country. Olivia, now about eighteen, 
had that luxuriancy of beauty with which paint- 


ers generaly draw Hebe; open, ſprightly, and 


commanding. Sophia's features were not ſo. 
ſtriking at firſt; but often did more certain 
execution; for they were ſoft, modeſt, and al- 
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luring. The one vanquiſhed by a ſingle blow, 
the other by efforts ſucceſhvely repeated. 


THE temper of a woman is generally formed 
from the turn of her features,. at leaſt it was ſo 
with my daughters. Olivia wiſhed for many lo- 
vers, Sophia to ſecure one. Olivia was often af- 
fected from too great a deſire to pleaſe. Sophia 
even repreſt excellence from her fears to offend. 
The one entertained me with her vivacity when, 
I was gay, the other with her ſenſe when I was 
ſerious. But theſe qualities were never carried 
to exceſs in either ; and I have often ſeen them 
exchange characters for a whole day together. 
A ſuit of mourning has transformed my coquet 
into a prude, and a new ſet of ribbands given her 
younger ſiſter more than natural vivacity. My 
eldeſt ſon George was bred at Oxford, as I in- 
tended him for one of the learned profeſſions. 
My ſecond boy Moſes, whom I deſigned for buſi- 
neſs, received a ſort of a miſcellaneous education 
at home. But it would be needleſs to attempt de- 
ſcribing the particular characters of young people 
that had ſeen but very little of the world. In ſhort, 
a family likeneſs prevailed through all, and, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, they had but one character, that of 
being all equally generous, credulous, ſimple, 
and inoffenſive. 
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CHAP. I. 


Family misfortunes. The leſs of fortune only ſerves 
to increaſe the pride of the worthy. 


HE temporal concerns of our family were 
chiefly committed to my wife's manage- 
ment; as to the ſpiritual, I took them entirely un- 
der my own direction. The profits of my living, 
which amounted but to thirty-five pounds a-year, 
I gave to the orphans and widows of the clergy 
of our dioceſe ; for having a ſufficient fortune of 
my own, I was careleſs of temporalities, and felt 
a ſecret pleaſure in doing my duty without re- 
ward. U alſo ſet à reſolution of Keeping tis Cie 
rate, and of being acquainted with every man in 
the pariſh, exhorting the married men to tempe- 
rance, and the. bachelors to matrimony ; ſo that 
in a few years it was a common ſaying, tbat there 
were three {trange wants at Wakefield, a parſon 
wanting pride, young men wanting wives, and 
ale- houſes wanting cuſtomers. 


MATRIMONY was always one of my favourite 
topics, and I wrote ſeveral ſermons to prove its uti- 
lity and happineſs : but there was a peculiar te- 
net which I made a point of ſupporting ; for I 
maintained with Whiſton, that it was unlawful 
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for a prieſt of the church of England, after the 
death of his firſt wife, to take a ſecond, or, to 
expreſs it in one word, valued myſelf upon being 
a ſtrict monogamiſt. 


I was early initiated into this important dif- 
pute, on which ſo many laborious volumes have 
been written. I publiſhed ſome tracts upon the 
ſubject myſelf, which, as they never ſold, I have 
the conſolation of thinking, are read only by the 
happy Few. Some of my friends called this my 
weak ſide; but alas! they had not like me made 
it the ſubject of long contemplation. The more 
I reflected upon it, the more important it appear- 
ed. Ieven went a ſtep beyond Whiſton in diſ- 
playing my principies: as ne had engraven upon 
his wife's tomb that ſhe was the only wife of Wil- 
liam Whiſton; ſo I wrote a ſimilar epitaph for 
my wife, tho” ſtill living, in which I extolled her 
prudence, ceconomy, and obedience till death; 
and having got it copied fair, with an elegant 
frame, it was placed over the chimney-piece, 
where it anſwered ſeveral very uſeful purpoſes. 
It admoniſhed my wife of her duty to me, and 
my fidelity to her; it inſpired her with a paſſion 
for fame, and conſtantly put her in mind of her 
end. 


IT was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage 
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jo often recommended, that my eldeſt fon, juſt 


upon leaving college, fixed his affections up- 
on the daughter of a neighbouring clergyman, 
who was a dignitary in the church, and in cir- 
cumſtances to give her a large fortune: but for- 
tune was her ſmalleſt accompliſhment. Miſs A- 
rabella Wilmot was allowed by all, except my 
two daughters, to be completely pretty. Her 
youth, health, and innocence, were ſtill height- 
ened by a complexion ſo tranſparent, and ſuch 
an happy ſenſibility of look, that even age could 
not gaze with indifference. As Mr Wilmot 
knew that I could make a very handſome ſet- 
tlement on my ſon, he was not averſe to the 
match; ſo both families lived together in all that 
harmony which generally precedes an expected 
alliance. Being convinced by experience, that 
the days of courtſhip are the moſt happy of our 
lives, I was willing enough to lengthen the pe- 
riod; and the various amuſements which the 
young couple every day ſhared in each other's 
company, ſeemed to increaſe their paſſion. We 
were generally awaked in the morning. by mu- 
ſic, and on fine days rode a-hunting. 'The hours 
between breakfaſt and dinner the ladies devoted 
to dreſs and ſtudy : they uſually read a page, 
and then gazed at themſelves in the glaſs, which 
ever. philoſophers might own often preſented the 
page of greateſt beauty. At dinner my wife 
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took the lead; for as ſhe always inſiſted upon 
carving every thing herſelf, it being her mother's . 
way, ſhe gave us upon theſe occaſions the hiſ- 
tory of every diſh. When we had dined, to pre- 
vent the ladies leaving us, I generally ordered the 
table to be removed; and ſometimes, with the 
muſic-maſter's aſſiſtance, the girls would give us 
a very agreeable concert. Walking out, drink- 
ing tea, country-dances, and forfeits, ſhortened 
the reſt of the day, without the aſſiſtance of cards, 
as I hated all manner of gaming, except back- 
gammon, at which my old friend and I ſometimes 
took a two-penny hit. Nor can I here paſs over 
an ominous circumſtance that happened the laſt 
time we played together. I only wanted to fling 
a quatre, and yet I threw deuce-ace five times 
running. 


SOME months were elapſed in this manner, till 
at laſt it was thought convenient to fix a day for 
the nuptials of the young couple, who ſeemed 
earneſtly to deſire it. During the preparations 
for the wedding, I need not deſcribe the buſy 
importance of my wife, nor the fly looks of my 
daughters : in fact, my attention was fixed on 
another object, the completing a tract which I in- 
tended ſhortly to publiſh in defence of monoga- 
my. As I looked upon this as a maſter-piece, 
both for argument and ſtyle, I could not in the 
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pride of my heart avoid ſhewing it to my old 
friend Mr Wilmot, as I made no doubt of recei-. 


ving his approbation 3 but too late I diſcovered 


that he was molt violently attached tc the con- 
trary opinion, and with good reaſon ; for he was 
at that time actually courting a fourth wife, 
This, as may be expected, produced a diſpute, at- 
tended with ſome acrimony, which threatned to 
interrupt our intended alliance : but on the day 
before that appointed for the ceremony, we a- 
greed to diſcuſs the ſubject at large. 


IT was managed with proper ſpirit on both 
fides : he aſſerted that I was heterodox; I re- 
torted the charge: he replied, and I rejoined, 
In the mean time, while the controverſy was hot- 
teſt, I was called out by one of my relations, 
who, with a face of concern, adviſed metogive up 
the diſpute, and allow the old gentleman to be » 
huſband, if he could, at leaſt till my ſon's wed- 
ding was over. How,” cried I, © relinquiſh 


b the cauſe of truth, and let him be an hut- 


“ band, already driven to the very verge of ab- 
« ſurdity. You might as well adviſe me to give 
«© up my fortune as my argument.” © That for- 
« tune,” returned my friend, “Jam now for- 
& ry to inform you is almoſt nothing. Your 
% merchant in town, in whoſe hands your money 
was lodged, has gone off, to avoid a ſtatute of 
VCL. I. B 
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© bankruptcy, and it is thought has not left a 
„ ſhilling in the pound. I was unwilling to 
* ſhock you or the family with the account 
& till after the wedding: But now it may ſerve 
to moderate your warmth in the argument; 
« for, I ſuppoſe, your own prudence will enforce 
e the neceſſity of diſſembling at leaſt till your 
e ſon has the young lady's fortune ſecure.” — 
„Well,“ returned I, “ if what you tell me be 
« true, and if I am to be a beggar, it ſhall never 
make me a raſcal, or induce me to diſavow my 
« principles. I'll go this moment and inform 
the company of my circumſtances; and as for 
« the argument, I even here retract my former 
« conceſſions in the old gentleman's favour, nor 
« will I allow him now to be an huſband either 
« de jure, de Ja, or in any ſenſe of the ex- 
« preſſion.” ER 


IT would be endleſs to deſctibe the different 
ſenſations of both families when I divuiged the 
news of, my misfortune; but what others felt 
was flight to what the young lovers appeared to 
endure. Mr Wilmot, who ſeemed before ſuffici- 
ently inclined to break off the match, was by 
this blow ſoon determined: one virtue he had in 
perfection, which was prudence, too often the 
only virtue that is left us unimpaired at . 


tuo. 
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CH A. F. III. 


A migration. The fortunate circumſtances of our 
lives are generally found at laſt to be of our 


un procuring. 


HE only hope of our family now was, that 
the report of our misfortunes might be 
malicious or premature: but a letter from my 
agent in town ſoon came with a confirmation of 
every particular. The loſs of fortune to myſelt 
alone would have been trifling; the only uneaG- 
neſs I felt was for my family, who were to be 
humble without ſuch an education as could ren- 
der them callous to contempt. 


NEAR a fortnight paſſed away before Iattempt- 
ed to reſtrain their affliction; for premature 
conſolation is hut the remembrance of arrow, 
During this interval, my thoughts were employ- 
edon ſome future means of ſupporting them; and 
at laſt a ſmall cure of fifteen pounds a-ycar was 
offered me in a diſtant neighbourhood, where I 
could ſtill enjoy my principles without moleſta-— 
tion. With this propoſal I joyfully cloſed, 
having determined to increaſe my ſalary by ma- 
naging a little farm, 
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HavinG taken this reſolution, my next care 
was to get together the wrecks of my fortune; 
and all debts collected and paid, out of fourteen 
thouſand pounds we had now but four hundred 
remaining. My chief attention therefore was 
next to bring down the pride of my family to 
their circumſtances ;z for I well knew, that aſpi- 
ring beggary is wretchedneſs itſelf. © You can't 
be ignorant, my children,” cried I, © that no 
*« prudence of ours could have prevented our late 
* misfortune ; but prudence may do much in 
« diſappointing its effects. We are now poor 
* my fondlings, and wiſdom bids us egnform to 
our humble ſituation. Let us then, without re- 
** pining, give up thoſe ſplendors with which num- 
bers are wretched, and ſeek in humbler circum- 
„ ſtances that peace with which all may be hap- 
« py. The poor live pleaſantly without our help, 
© and we are not ſo imperfectly formed as to be 
„ incapable of living without theirs. No, my 
children, let us from this moment give up all 
« pretenſions to gentility z we have ſtill enough 
« left us for happineſs, if we are wiſe, and let 
„us draw upon Content for the deficiences of 
fortune.“ | 


As my eldeſt ſon was bred a ſcholar, I deter- 
mined to ſend him to town, where his abilities 
might contribute to our ſupport and his own. 
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The ſeparation of friends and families is, perhaps, 

one of the moſt diſtreſsful circumſtances atten- 
dant on penury. The day ſoon arrived on w hich 
we were ſoon to diſperſe for the firſt time. My 
fon, after taking leave of his mother and the reſt, 
who mingled their tears with kiſſes, came to aſk 
a bleſſing from me. This J gave him from my 
heart, and which, added to five guineas, was all 
the patrimony I had now to beltow. “ You are 
« going, my boy,” cried I, © to London on 
« foot, in the manner Hooker, your great anceſ- 
ce tor, travelled there before you. Take from 
« me the ſame horſe that was given him by the 
„ good biſhop Jewel, this ſtaff, and this book 
“ too, it will be your comfort on the way; 
© theſe two lines in it are worth a million, 1 
« have been young, and noa am old; yet ne- 
« ver ſaw I the righteous man forſaxen, or his 
« ſeed begging their bread. Let this be your 
© conſolation as you travel on. Go, my boy, 
« whatever be thy fortune let me ſee thee once 
« a-year : ſtill keep a good heart, and farewell.” 

As he was poſſeſt of integrity and honour, I 
was under no apprehenſions from throwing him 
naked into the amphitheatre of life ; for I knew 
he would act a good part whether he roſe or 


fell. 


H1s departure only prepared the way for our 
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.own, which arrived a few days afterwards. The 


leaving a neighbourhood in which we had en- 
joyed ſo many hours of tranquillity, was not 
without a tear, which ſcarce fortitude itſelf could 
{uppreſs. Beſides, a journey of ſeventy miles to 
2 family that had hitherto never been above ten 
from home, filled us with apprehenſion, and the 
cries of the poor, who followed us for ſome miles, 
contributed to increaſe it. The firſt day's jour- 
ney brought us in ſafety within thirty miles of 
our future retreat, and we put up for the night 
at an obſcure inn in a village by the way. When 
we were ſhewn a room, I defired the landlord, 
in my uſual way, to let us have his company, 
with which he complied, as what he drank would 
increaſe the bill next morning. He knew, how- 
ever, the whole neighbourhood to which I was 
removing, particularly Squire Thornhill, who 
was to be my landlord, and who lived within a 
few miles of the place. This gentleman he de- 
ſcribed as one who deſired to know little more 
of the world than the pleaſures it afforded, being 
particularly remarkable for his attachment to the 
fair ſex. He obſerved that no virtue was able to 
reſiſt his arts and aſſiduity, and that ſcarce a far- 
mer's daughter within ten miles round but what 
had found him ſucceſsſul and faithleſs. Tho? 
this account gave me ſome pain, it had a very dif- 
ferent effect upon my daughters, whoſe features 
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feemed to brighten with the expectation of an ap: 
proaching triumph, nor was my wife leſs pleaſed 
and confident of their allurements and virtue, 
While our thoughts were thus employed, the 
hoſteſs entered the room to inform her huſband, 
that the ſtrange gentleman, who had been two 
days in the houſe, wanted money, and could not 
ſatisfy them for his reckoning. * Want money!“ 
replied the hoſt, © that muſt be impoſlible ; for 
“ it was no later than yeſterday he paid three 
% guineas to our bedale, to ſpare an old broken 
“ ſoldier that was to be whipped through the 
« town for -dog-ſtealing.” The hoſteſs, how- 
ever, {till perſiſting in her firſt aſſertion, he wag 
preparing to leave the room, ſwearing that he 
would be ſatisfied one way or another, when I 
begged the landlord would introduce me to a 


ſtranger of ſo much charity as he deſcribed. 


With this he complied, ſhewing in a gentleman 
who ſeemed to be about thirty, dreſt in cloaths 
that once were laced. His perſon was well formed, 
though his face was marked with the lines of 
thinking. He had ſomething ſhort and dry in 
his addreſs, and ſeemed not to underſtand cere- 
mony, or to deſpiſe it. Upon the landlord's lea- 
ving the room, I could not avoid expreſſing my 
concern to the ſtranger at ſeeing a gentleman in 
ſuch circumſtances, and offered him my purſe to- 
ſatisfy the preſent demand.“ I take it with all 
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« my heart, Sir,“ replied he,“ and am glad 
that a late overſight in giving what money I 
had about me, has ſhewn me there is ſtill ſome 
« benevolence left among us. I muſt, however, 
« previouſly intreat being informed of the name 
“ and reſidence of my bene factor, in order to 
« remit it as ſoon as poſſible.“ In this I ſatisfied 
him fully, not only mentioning my name and 
late misfortunes, but the place to which I was 
going to remove. This,“ cried he, “ hap- 
« pens ſtill more luckily than I hoped for, as I 
« am going the ſame way myſelf, having been 
« detained here two days by the floods, which, 
i I hope, by to-morrow will be found paſlable.” 
I teſtified the pleaſure I ſhould have in his com- 
pany, and my wife and daughters joining in in- 
treaty, he was prevailed upon to ſtay to ſupper. 
The ſtranger's converſation, which was at once 
pleaſing and inſtructive, induced me to wiſh for a 
continuance of it; but it was now high time to 
retire and take refreſhment againſt the fatigues 


of the following day. 


THE next morning we all ſet forward toge- 
ther: my family on horſeback, while Mr Bur- 
chell, our new companion, walked along the foot- 
path by the road-ſide, obſerving, with a ſmile, 
that as we were ill mounted, he would be toa 
generous to attempt leaving. us behind, As the 


* 
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floods were not yet ſubſided, we were obliged to 
hire a guide, who trotted on before, Mr Bur- 
chell and I bringing up the rear. We lighten- 
ed the fatigues of the road with philoſophical 
diſputes, which he ſeemed perfectly to underſtand. 
But what ſurpriſed me molt was, that though he 
was a money- borrower, yet he defended his opi- 
nions with as much obſtinacy as if he bad been 
my patron. He now and then allo informed me 
to whom the different ſæats belonged, that lay in 
our view as we travelled the road. “ That,“ 
cried he, pointing to a very magnificent houſe 
which ſtood at ſome diſtance, “belongs to Mr 
© Thornhill, a young gentleman who enjoys a 
«© large fortune, though entirely dependent on 
«the will of his uncle, Sir William Thornhill, 
« a gentleman, who content with a little him- 
„ ſelf, permits his nephew to enjoy the reſt, and 
© chiefly refides in town.” © What!” cried I, 
«is my young Jandlord then the nephew of a 
© man whole virtues, generoſity, and ſingularities, 


are fo univerſally known? I have heard Sir 


© William Thornhill repreſented as one of the 
© molt generous, yet whimſical men in the king- 
« dom; a man of conſummate benevolence.” — 
“Something, perhaps, too much ſo,” replied 
Mr Burchell, © at leaſt he carried beneyolence 
eto an excels when young; for his paſſions were 
& then ſtrong, aud as they all were upon the fide 
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© of virtue, they led it up to a romantic ex- 
© treme. He early began to aim at the qualifica- 
te tions of the ſoldier and ſcholar ; was ſoon di- 
te ſt inguiſned in the army, and had ſome reputa- 
ti tion among men of learning. Adulation ever 
te follows the ambitious; for ſuch alone receive 
© moſt pleaſure from flattery, He was ſur- 
* rounded with crowds, who ſhewed him only 
e one ſide of their character; ſo that he began 
“eto loſe a regard for private intereſt in univerſal 
« ſympathy. He loved all mankind ; for for- 
tune prevented him from knowing that there 
« were raſcals. Phyſicians tell us of a diſorder 
© in which the whole body is ſo exquiſitely ſen- 
„ ſible, that the ſlighteſt touch gives pain: what 
« ſome have thus ſuffered in their perſons, this 
« gentleman felt in his mind. The lighteſt di- 
te ſtreſs, whether real or fictitious, touched him 
to the quick, and his foul laboured under a 
&« ſickly ſenfibility of the miſeries of others. 
© Thus diſpoſed to relieve, it will be eafily con- 
e jectured, he found numbers diſpoſed to ſolicit: 


© his profuſions began to impair his fortune, but 


„not his good-nature; that, indeed, was ſeen to 
© increaſe as the other ſeemed to decay: he 
grew improvident as he grew poor; and though 
“ he talked like a man of ſenſe, his actions were 
* thoſe of a fool. Still however, being ſurround- 
ed with importunity, and no longer able to ſa- 
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te tisfy every requeſt that was made him, inſtead 
&« of money he gave promiſes. They were all he 
ce had to beſtow, and he had not reſolution enough 
&© to give any man pain by a denial. By this means 
« he drew round him crowds of dependents, 
« whom he was ſute to diſappoint; yet wiſhed 
te to relieve. Theſe hung upon him for a time, 
« aud left him with merited reproaches and con- 
©« tempt. But in proportion as he became con- 
ce temptible to others, he became deſpicable to 
« himſelf. His mind had leaned upon their adu- 
lation, and that ſppport taken away, he could 
find no pleaſure in the applauſe of his heart, 
« which he had never learnt to reverence itſelf, 
© The world now began to wear a different aſ- 
ce pect; the flattery of his friends began to dwin- 
« dle into ſimple approbation, that ſoon took the 
more friendly form of advice; and advice when 
ce rejected, ever begets reproaches. He now 
“found, that ſuch friends as benefits had gather- 
« ed round him, were by no means the molt elti- 
% mable: it was now found, that a man's own 
heart muſt be ever given to gain that of ano- 
„ ther. I now found, that — but I forget what 
« was going to obſerve : in ſhort, Sir, he reſoly- 
« ed to reſpect himſelf, and laid down a plan of 
« reſtoring his ſhattered fortune. For this pur- 
„ poſe, in his own whimſical manner, he travel- 
ed through Europe on foot, and before he at- 
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te fained the age of thirty, his circumſtances were 
& more affluent than ever. At preſent, there- 
« fore, his bounties are more rational and mode- 
© rate than before; but ſtill he preſerves the cha- 
„ racter of an humouriſt, and finds moſt pleaſure 
© in eccentric virtues.” 


Mr attention was ſo much taken up by Mr 
Burchell's account, that I ſcarce looked forward 
as he went along, till we were alarmed by the cries 
of my family: when turning, I perceived my 
youngeſt daughter in the i "dit of a rapid ſtream, 
thrown from her horſe, and ſtruggling with the 
torrent. She had ſunk twice, nor was it in my 
power to diſengage myſelf in time to bring her 
relief. My ſenſations were even too violent to 
permit my attempting her reſcue : ſhe would 
have certainly periſhed, had not my companion 
perceiving her danger, inſtantly plunged into her 
relief, and, with ſome difficulty, brought her in 
ſafety to the oppoſite ſhore. By taking the cur- 
rent a little farther up, the reſt of the family got 
ſaſely over; where we had an opportunity of 
joining our acknowledgments to her's. Her gra- 
titude may be more readily imagined than deſeri- 
bed : ſhe thanked her deliverer more with looks 
than words, and continued to lean upon his arm 
as if ſtill willing to receive aſſiſtance. My wife al- 
fo hoped one day to have the pleaſure of return- 
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ing his kindneſs at her own houſe. Thus, after 
we were all refreſhed at the next inn, and had 
dined together, as he was going to a different 
part of the country, he took his leave; and we 
purſued our journey. My wife obſerving as we 
went, that ſhe liked Mr Burchell extremely, and 
proteſting, that if he had birth and fortune to in- 
title him to match in ſuch a family as ours, ſhe 
knew no man ſhe would ſooner fix upon. I could 
not but ſmile to hear her talk in this {train : one 
almoſt at the verge of beggary, thus to aſſume 
language of the moſt inſulting affluence, might 
excite the ridicule of ill- nature; but I was never 
much diſpleaſed with thoſe innocent deluſions 
that tend to make us more happy. 


G H A . 


A proof that even the humbleft fortune may graut 
happineſs and delight, which oct net cu circum- 
flance, but conflitution. 


F HE place of our new retreat was in a little 
neighbourhood, conſiſting of farmers, who 


tilled their own grounds, and were equal ſtrangers 
to opulence and poverty. As they had almoſt 
all the conveniencies of life within themſelves, 


they ſeldom viſited towns or cities in ſearch of 
Vo. I. C 
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ſuperfluity. Remote from the polite, they ſtill 
retain a primeval Gmplicity of manners, and fru- 
gal by long habit, ſcarce knew that temperance 
was a virtue. They wrought with chearfulneſs 
on days of labour; but obſerved feſtivals as inter- 
vals of idleneſs and pleaſure. They kept up the 
Chriſtmas carol ; ſent true love-knots on Valen- 
tine morning; eat pancakes on Shrovetide; ſhew- 
ed their wit on the firſt of April; and religiouſly 
cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being appri- 
ted of our approach, the whole neighbourhood 
came out to meet their miniſter, dreſt in their 
jineft cloaths, and proceeded by a pipe and tabor: 
alſo a feaſt was provided for our reception, at 
which we fat chearfully down: and what the 
converſation wanted in wit, we made up in 
laughter. 


# Oo little habitation was ſituated at the foot 
4 of a floping hill, ſheltered with a beautiful un- 
* derwood behind, and a prattling river before: on 
one ſide a meadow, on the other a green, My 
farm conliſted of about twenty acres of excellent 
land, having given an hundred pounds for my 
predeceſſor's good- will. Nothing could exceed 
+85 the ueatneſs of my little incloſures; the elms 
'Þ and hedge-rows appearing with inéxpreſſible 
. beauty. My houſe conſiſted of but one ſtory, 
E ; and was covered with thatch, which gave it an 
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air of great ſnugneſs; the walls on the inſide 
were nicely white-wathed, and my daughters un- 
dertook to adorn them with pictures of their 
own deſigning. Though the fame room ſerved 
us for parlour and kitchen, that only made it 
the warmer. Beſides, as it was kept in the ut- 
molt neatneſs, the plates, diſhes and coppers, 
being well ſcoured, and all difpoſed in bright 
rowes on the ſhelves, the eye was agreeably re- 
lieved, and did not ſeem to want rich furniture. 
There were three other apartments, one for my 
wife and me, another for our two daughters, 
within our own; and the third, with two beds, 
for the reſt of my children. 


Tae little republic to which I gave laws, was 
regulated in the following manner: By ſun riſe 
we all aſſembled in our common apartment; the 
fire being previouſly kindled by the ſervant. Af- 
ter we had ſaluted each other with proper cere- 
mony, (for TI always thought fit to keep up ſome 
mechanical forms of . good breeding, without 
which, freedom ever deſtroys friendſhip), we all 
bent in gratitude to that Being who gave us ano- 
ther day. This duty being performed, my ſon 
and I went to purſue our uſual induſtry abroad, 
while my wife and daughters employed them- 
ſelves in providing breakfaſt, which was always 
ready at a certain time. I allowed half an hour 

C 2 
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for this meal, and an hour for dinner; which 
1 time was taken up in innocent mirth between my 
wite and daughters, and in philoſophical argu- 

| ments between my ſon and me, 


As we aroſe with the ſun, ſo we never purſued 
our labours after it was gone down, but returned 
home to the expecting family, where ſmiling 
looks, a neat hearth, and pleaſant fire, were pre- 
pared for our reception. Nor were we without 
other gueſts : ſometimes farmer Flamborough, 
our talkative neighbour, and often the blind pip- 
er would pay us a viſit, and taſte our gooſeberry 
wine, for the making of which, we had loſt nei- 
ther the receipt nor reputation. Theſe harmleſs 
people had ſeveral ways of being good company, 
while one played the pipes, another would ſing 
ſome ſoothing ballad, Johnny Armſtrong's laſt 
good night, or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. 4 
The night was concluded in the manner we be- 
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4 gan the morning, my youngeſt boys being ap- 

1 pointed to read the leſſons of the day; and he 
3 that read loudeſt, diſtincteſt, and beſt, was to 

1 have an halfpenny on Sunday, to put in the 

ä | 1 poor's box. 

1 

N | WHEN Sunday came, it was indeed a day of : 

| | 5 finery, which all my ſumptuary edicts could not 


reſtrain. How well ſoever I fancied my lectures 
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againſt pride had conquered the vanity of my 
daughters; yet I (till found them ſecretly attach- 
ed to all their former finery : "They ſti}l loved 
laces, ribbands, bugles, and catgut; my wife 
herſelf retained a paſſion for her crimſon padua- 
ſoy, becauſe I formerly happened to ſay it be- 
came her. 


THe firſt Sunday in particular, their behaviour 
ſerved to mortify me: I had defired my girls the 
preceding night to be dreſt early the next day, 
for I always loved to be at church before the relt 
of the congregation. They punctually obeyed 
my directions; but when we were to aſſemble 
in the morning at breakfaſt, down came my wite 
and daughters, dreſt out in all their former ſplen— 
dour: Their hair plaiſtered up with pomatum, 
their faces patched to taſte, their trains bundled 
up into an heap behind, and ruſtling at every mo- 
tion. I could not help ſmiling at their vanity, 
particularly that of my wife, from whom I ex- 
pected more diſcretion : in this exigence, there- 
fore, my only reſource was, to order my ſon, with 
au important air, to call our coach. The girls 
were amaſed at the command; but I repeated 
it with more ſolemnity than before.—“ Surely, 
my dear, you jeſt,” cried my wife, “ we can 
walk it perfectly well; we want no coach to 


carry us now.” © You miſtake, child,” re- 
C 3 
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turned I, © we do want a coach; for if we walk 
„to church in this trim, the very children'of 
the pariſh would hoot after us for a ſhow.” 
Indeed,“ replied my wife, © I always imagi- 
* ned that my Charles was fond of ſeeing his 
© children neat and handſome about him.” 
« You may be as neat as you pleaſe,” interrupt- 
ed I, “ and I ſhall love you the better for it; 
« but all this is not neatneſs, but frippery. 
« Theſe rufflings, and pinkings, and patchings, 
& will only make us hated by all the wives of all 
«© our neighbours. No my children,” continued 
I, more gravely, © thoſe gowns may be altered 
e into ſomething of a plainer cut; but finery is 
every unbecoming in us, who want the means 
« of decency. I do not know whether ſuch 
e flouncing and ſhredding is becoming even in 


the rich, if we conſider, upon a moderate 


&© calculation, that the nakedneſs of the indigent 
« world may be cloatbed from the trimmings of 
© the vain.” 


Tunis remonſtrance had the proper effect; they 
went with great compoſure that very inſtant, to 
change their dreſs; and the next day I had the 
ſatisfaction of finding my daughters, at their own 
requeſt, employed in cutting up the trains into 
Sunday waiſt coats for Dick and Bill, the two 
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Httle ones; and what was ſtill more ſatisfactory, 
the gowns ſeemed improved by being thus cur- 
tailed, 


— 


E 


A new and great acquaintance introduced. What 
ave place moſt hopes upon, generally proves 
molt fatal. 


T a ſmall diſtance from the houſe, my pre- 
deceſſor had made a ſeat, overſhadowed 
by an hedge of hawthorn and honeyſuckle. Here, 
when the weather was fine, and our labour ſoon 
finiſhed, we ulually fat altogether, to enjoy an. 
extenſive landſcape, in the calm of the evening. 
Here too we drank tea, which now was become 
an occaſional banquet ; and as we had it but ſel- 
dom, it diffuſed a new joy, the preparations for 
it being made with no ſmall ſhare of buſtle and 
ceremony. On theic occaſions, our two little ones 
always read for us, and they were regularly ſerved 
after we had done. Sometimes, to give a variety. 
to our amuſements, the girls ſung to the guitar 
and while they thus formed a little concert, my 
wife and I would ſtroll down the ſlopping field, 
that was embelliſhed with blue bells and centau- 
ry, talk of our children with rapture, and enjoy 
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the breeze that wafted both health and har- 


mony. 


Ix this manner we began to find that every ſi- 
tuation in life might bring its own peculiar plea- 
ſures : every morning waked us to a repetition 


of toil; but the evening repaid it with vacant 


hilarity. 


IT was about the beginning of autumn, on 


2 holiday, (for I kept ſuch as intervals of relaxa- 


tions from labour,) that I had drawn out my fa- 
mily to our uſual place of amuſement, and our 
young muſicians began their uſual concert. As 
we were thus engaged, we ſaw a ſtag bound 
nimbly by, within about twenty paces of where 
we were fitting, and by its panting it ſeemed 
preſt by the hunters. We had not much time to 
reflect upon the poor animal's diſtreſs, when we 
perceived the dogs and horſemen come ſweeping 
along at ſome diſtance behind, and making the 
very path it had taken. I was inſtantly for re- 
turning in with my family; but either curioſity 
or ſurpriſe, or ſome more hidden motive, held 
my wife and daughters to their feats. The huntſ- 
man, who rode foremoſt, paſſed us with great 


ſwiftneſs, followed by four or five perſons more, 


who ſeemed in equal haſte. At laſt, a young 


gentleman of a more genteel appearance than the 


| 


r. 
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reſt, came forward, and for a while regarding us, 
inſtead of purſuing the chace, ſtopt ſhort, and gi- 
ving his horſe to a ſervant who attended, ap- 
proached us with a careleſs ſuperior air. He 
leemed to want no introduction, but was going 
to ſalute my daughters, as one certain of a kind 
reception ; but they had early learnt the leſſon 
of looking preſumption out of countenance. Up- 
on which he let us know, that his name was 
Thornhill, and that he was owner of the eſtate 
that lay for ſome extent round us. He again, 
therefore, offered to i.lute the female part of my 
family; and ſuch was the power of fortune and 
fine cloaths, that he found no ſecond repulſe. 
As his addreſs, though confident, was eaſy, we 


ſoon became more familiar; and perceiving mu— 


ſical inſtruments lying near, he begged to be fa- 
voured with a ſong. As I did not approve ſuch 
diſproportioned acquaintances, I winked upon 
my daughters to prevent their compliance; but 
my hint was counteracted by one from their mo- 
ther; ſo that with a chearful air they gave us a 
favourite ſong of Dryden's. Mr Thornhill ſeem— 
ed highly delighted with their performance and 
choice, and then took up the guitar himſelf, He 
played but very indifferently ; however, my eldeſt 
daughter repaid his former applauſe with inte- 
reſt, and aſſured him that his tones were louder 
than even thoſe of her maſter. At this compli- 
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ment he bowed, which ſhe returned with a curteſy. 
He praiſed her taſte, and ſhe commended his un- 
derſtanding. An age could not have made them 
better acquainted: While the fond mother, too, 
equally happy, inſiſted upon her landlord's ſtep- 
ping in and taſting a glaſs of her gooſeberry. 
The whole family ſeemed earneſt to pleaſe him: 
my girls attempted to entertain him with topics 
they thought moſt modern, while Moſes, on the 
contrary, gave bim a queſtion or two from the 
ancients, for which he had the ſatisfaction of be- 
ing laughed at; for he always aſcribed to his wit 
that laughter which was levelled at his ſimplicity; 
my little ones were no leſs buſy, and fondly 
ſtuck cloſe to the ſtranger. All my endeavours 
could ſcarce keep their dirty fingers from hand- 
ling and tarniſhing the lace on his cloaths, and 
lifting up the flaps of his pocket holes, to fee 
what was there. At the approach of evening he 
took his leave; but not till he had requeſted per- 
miſhon to renew his viſit, which, as he was our 
landlord, we moſt readily agreed to. | 


As ſoon as he was gone, my wife called 
a a council on the conduct of the day. She was of 
opinion, that it was a moſt fortunate hit; for 
that ſhe had known even ſtranger things at laſt 
brought to bear. She hoped again to ſee the 
day in which we might hold up our heads with 
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the beſt of them; and concluded, ſhe proteſted 
ſhe could ſee no reaſon why the two Miſs Wrink- 
lers ſhould marry great fortunes, and her chil- 
dren get none. As this laſt argument was direct- 
ed to me, I proteſted I could ſee no reaſon for it 
neither, nor why one got the ten thouſand pound 
prize in the lottery, and another ſat down with a 
blank. But thoſe, (added I), who either aim 
„at huſbands greater than themſelves, or at the 
« ten thouſand pound prize, have been fools for 
their ridiculous claims, whether ſucceſsful or 
„ not.” © I proteſt, Charles,” cried my wife, 
« this is the way you always damp my girls and 
«© me when we are in ſpirits, Tell me, Sophy, 
«© my dear, what do you think of our new viſt- 
© tor? Don't you think he ſeemed to be good- 
© natured?” „ Immenſely ſo, indeed Mamma,” 
replied ſhe. © I think he has a great deal to 
% ſay upon every thing, and is never at a loſs; 
« and the more trifling the ſubject, the more he 
„ has to ſay; and what is more, I proteſt he 
„ is very handſome.” © Yes,” cried Olivia, 
« he is well enough for a man; but for my part, 
« I don't much like him, he is ſo extremely im- 
© pudent and familiar; but on the guitar he is 
„ ſhocking.” 'Theſe two laſt ſpeeches I inter- 
preted by contraries. I found by this, that S0- 
phy internally deſpiſed, as much as Olivia ſecret- 
ly admired him, “ Whatever may be your opi- 
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© nions of him, my children,” cried I, © to con- 
« feſs a truth, he has not much prepoſſeſſed me in 
« his favour. Diſproportioned friendſhips ever 
« terminate in diſguſt 3 and I thought, notwith- 
« ſtanding all his eaſe, that he ſeemed perfectly 
© ſenfible of the diſtance between us. Let us 
© keep to companions of our own rank. There 
eis no character among men more contemptible 
© than that of a fortune hunter, and I can ſee no 
e reaſon why fortune-hunting women ſhould not 
© be contemptible too. "Thus, at beſt, it will be 
& contempt if his views are honourable ; but if 
ce they are otherwiſe! I ſhould ſhudder but to 
© think of that; for though I have no apprehen- 
ce ſions from the conduct of my children, I think 
© there are ſome from his character.“ I would 
have proceeded, but for the interruption of a ſer- 
vant from the Squire, who with his compliments, 
ſent us a ſide of veniſon, and a promiſe to dine 
with us ſome days after. 'This well-timed pre- 
ſent pleaded more powerfully in his favour than 
any thing 1 had to ſay could obviate. I there- 
fore continued filent, ſatisfied with juſt having 
pointed out danger, and leaving it to their own 
diſcretion to avoid it. That virtue which re- 
quires to be ever guarded, is ſcarce worth the 
centinel. 
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T be happineſs of a country fire. ſide. 


8 we carried on the former diſpute with 
ſome degree of warmth, in order to accom- 
modate matters, it was univerſally concluded 
upon that we ſhould have a part of the veniſon 
for ſupper, and the girls undertook the taſk with 
alacrity. * I am ſorry,” cried i, © that we 
% have no neighbour or ſtranger to take a part 
in this good chcer: feaſts of this kind acquire 
& a double reliſh from hoſpitality.”—*©« Bleſs 
e me,” cried my wife, “ here comes our good 
friend Mr Burchell, that ſaved our Sophia, and 
that run you down fairly in the argument,” — 
« Confute me in argument, child!“ cried I, 
* you miſtake there, my dear. I believe there 
are but few that can do that: I never diſpute 
your abilities at making a gooſe-pye, and I beg 
« you'll leave argument to me.“ As I 
ſpoke, poor Mr Burchell entered the houſe, and 
was weicomed by the family, who ſhook him 


heartily by the hand, while little Dick officiouſly 
reached him a chair. 


cc 


* 


I was pleaſed with the poor man's friendſhip, 
for two reaſons; becauſe I knew he wanted 
Vou.1. 'D 
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mine, and I knew him to be friendly as far as he 
was able, He was known in our neighbour— 
hood, by the character of the poor Gentleman 
that would do no good when he was young, 
though he was not yet above thirty. He would 
at intervals talk with great good ſenſe; but in 
gencral he was fondeſt of the company of children, 
whom he uſed to call harmleſs little men. He 
was famous, I found, for ſinging them ballads, 
and telling them ſtories ; and ſeldom went with- 
out ſomething in his pockets for them, a piece of 
zinger-bread, or a half-penny whiſtle. He ge- 
nerally came into our neighbourhood once a- year, 
and lived upon the neighbours' hoſpitality. He 
iat down to ſupper among us, and my wife was 
not ſparing of her gooſeberry wine. The tale 
went round ; he ſung us old ſongs, and gave the 
children the ſtory of the Buck of Beverland, with 
the ſtory of Patient Grizel. The adventures of 
Catſkin next entertained them, and then Fair 
Roſamond's bower. Our cock, which always 
crew at eleven, now told us it was time to repoſe ; 
but an unforeſeen difficulty ſtarted about lodging 
a ſtranger: all our beds were already taken up, 
and it was too late to ſend him to the next ale- 
nouſe. In this dilemma, little Dick offered him 
his part of the bed, if his brother Moſes would 
jet him lye with him; “ And I,” cried Bill, 
will give Mr Burchell my part, if my ſiſters will 
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© take me to theirs.”—— © Well done, my good 
© children,” cried I, “ hoſpitality is one of the 
©« firſt chriſtian duties. The beaſt retires to its 
« ſhelter, and the bird flies to its neſt ; but help- 
© leſs man can only find refuge from his fellow - 
« creature. 'The greatelt ſtranger in this world, 
© was he that came to ſave it. He never had an 
© houſe, as if willing to ſee what hoſpitality was 
© left remaining amongſt us. Deborah, my dear,” 
cried I, to my wife, “ give thoſe boys a lump of 
«© ſugar each, and let Dick's be the largeſt, be- 
cauſe he ſpoke firſt.” 


In the morning early I called out my whole 
family to help at ſaving an after-growth of hay, 
and our gueſt offering his aſſiſtance, he was ac- 
cepted among the number. Our labours went 
on lightly ; we turned the (wath to the wind, I 
went foremoſt, and the reſt followed in due ſuc- 
ceſſion. I could not avoid, however, obſerving 
the aſſiduity of Mr Burchell in aſſiſting my 
daughter Sophia in her part of the taſk. When 
he bad finiſhed his own, he would join in her's, 
and enter into a cloſe converſation : but I had 
too good an opinion of Sopbia's underſtanding, 
and was too well convinced of her ambition, to 
be under any uneaſineſs from a man of broken for- 
tune. When we were finiſhed for the day, Mr 
Burchell was invited as on the night before ; but 
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he refuſed, as he was to lye that night at a neigh- 
hour's, to whoſe child he was carrying a whiſtle. 
When gone, our converſation at ſupper turned 
upon our late unfortunate gueſt. © What aſtrong 
** inſtance,” ſaid I, is that poor man, of the 
miſeries attending a youth of levity and extra- 
* vagance. He by no means wants ſenſe, which 
only ſerves to aggravate his former folly. Poor 
*« forlorn creature! where are now the revellers, 
the flatterers, that he could once inſpire and 
command! Gone, perhaps, to attend the bag- 
« nio pander, grown rich by his extravagance. 
They once praiſed him, and now they applaud 
*« the pander : their former raptures at his wit, 
are now converted into ſarcaſms at his folly ; 
ge is poor, and perhaps deſerves poverty; for 
he has neither the ambition to be independent, 
« nor the. {kill to be uſeful.” Prompted, per- 
haps, by ſome ſecret reaſons, I delivered this ob- 
ſervation with too much acrimony, which my So- 
phia gently reproved. | © Whatſoever his former 
e conduct may be, Papa, his circumſtances ſhould 
« exempt him from cenſure now. His preſent 
© indigence is a ſuflicient puniſhment for for- 
« mer folly; and I have heard my Papa himſelf 
« ſay, that we ſhould never ſtrike our unneceſſary 
« blow at a victim over whom Providence already 
holds the ſcourge of its reſentment.— “ You 
© are right, Sophy,” cried my Son; “ Moſes, 
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& and one of the ancients, finely repreſents fo 
« malicious a conduct, by the attempts of a ruſ- 
ce tic to fly Marſyas, whoſe ſkin, the fable tells ue, 
had been wholly ſtript off by another, Beſides, 
* I don't know if this pour man's ſituation be 
&« ſo bad as my father would repreſent it. We 
* are not to judge of the feelings of others by 
what we might feel if in their place. How- 
« ever dark the habitation of the mole to our 
&© eyes, yet the animal itſelf ſinds the apartment 
“ ſufficiently lightſome. And, to confeſs a truth, 
c this man's mind ſeems fitted to his ſtation ; 
« for I never heard any one more ſprightly than 
„he was to-day, when he converſed with you.” 
This was ſaid without the leait deſign ; however 
it excited a bluſh, which the ſtrove to cover by 
an affected laugh, aſſuring him, that ſhe ſcarce 
took any notice of what he ſaid to her; but that 
ſhe believed he might once have been a very fine 


. gentleman. The readinefs with which ſhe under- 


took to vindicate berſelf, and her bluſhing, were 
ſymptoms I did not internally approve ; but J 
repreſt my ſuſpicions. 


As we expected our landlord the next day, 
my wife went to make the veniſon paſtry; Moſes 
ſat reading, while I taught the little ones: my 
daughters ſeemed equally buſy with the reſt; 
and I obſerved them for a good while cooking 
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ſomething over the fire. I at firſt ſuppoſed they 
were aſſiſting their mother; but little Dick in- 
formed me in a whiſper, that they were making a 
2vaſh for the face. Waſhes of all kinds I had a 
natural antipathy to; for. I knew, that inſtead 
of mending the complexion, they ſpoiled it. I 
therefore approached my chair by ſlow degrees 
to the fire, and graſping the poker, as if it want- 
ed mending, ſeemingly by accident, overturned 
the whole compoſition, and it was too late to be- 
gin another. 


— 


CHR Ff. I. 
A Teown-Wit deſcribed. The dulleſt fellows may 


learn to be comical for a night or two. 


HEN the morning arrived on which we 

were to entertain our new landlord, it 
may be eaſily ſuppoſed that proviſions were ex- 
hauſted to make an appearance. It may alſo be 
conjectured, that my wife and daughters expend- 
ed their gayeſt plumage upon this occaſion. Mr 
Thornbill came with a couple of friends, his 
chaplain and feeder. The ſervants, who were 
numerous, he politely ordered to the next ale- 
houſe: but my wife, in the triumph of her heart, 
inſiſted on entertaining them al! ; for which, by 
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the bye, the family was pinched for three weeks 
after. As Mr Burchell had hinted to us the 
day before, that he was making ſome propoſals 
of marriage to Miſs Wilmot, my ſon George's 
former miſtreſs, this: a good deal damped the 
heartineſs of his reception : but accident, in ſome 
meaſure relieved our embarraſment ; for one of 
the company happening to mention her name, 
Mr Thornhill obſerved, with an oath, that he ne- 
ver knew any thing more abſurd than calling 
ſuch a fright a beauty: For ſtrike me ugly,” 
continued he,“ if I ſhould not find as much plea- 
« ſure in chuſing my miſtreſs by the informati- 
« on of a lamp under the clock at St Dunſtan's,” 
At this he laughed, and ſo did we:— The jeſts 
of the rich are ever ſucceſsful. Olivia too could 
not avoid whiſpering, loud enough to be heard, 
that he had an infinite fund of humour. 


AFTER dinner I began with my uſual toaſt, 
the Church; for this I was thanked by the cha- 
plain, as he ſaid the church was the only miſtreſs 
of his aſfeCtion, ——© Come tell us honeſtly, 
„Frank,“ ſaid the Squire, with his uſual arch- 
neſs, “ ſuppoſe the church, your preſent miſtreſs, 
« fdreſt in lawn ſleeves on one hand, and Miſs So- 
« phia, with no lawn about her, on the other, 
« which would you be for?” © For both, to be 
« ſure,” cried the chaplain. —& Right Frank,” 
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cried the Squire; “ for may this glaſs ſuffocate 
«© me, but a fine girl is worth all the prieſtcraft in 
« the nation, For what are tythes and tricks 


but an impoſition, all a confounded impoſture, 


«and I can prove it. —“ I wiſh you would,” 
cried my ſon Moſes; “ and I think,” continued 
be,“ that I ſhould be able to combat in the op- 
«« poſition.“ - Very well, Sir,” cried the Squire, 
who immediately ſmoaked him, and winking on 
the reſt of the company, to prepare us for the 
{ port, “ if you are for a cool argument upon that 
© ſubject, I am ready to accept the challenge. 
«© And firſt, whether are you for managing it 
% analogically, or dialogically ?” I am for ma- 
© naging it rationally,” cried Moſes, quite happy 
at being permitted to diſpute. © Good again,” 
cried the Squire; “ and firſtly, of the firſt, I hope 
you will not deny, that whatever is, is. If 
you don't grant me that, 1can go no fur- 
ce ther.“ Why,” returned Moſes, “ think 
„I may grant that, and make the beſt of it.“ — 
I hope too,” returned the other,“ you'll grant 
te that a part is leſs than the whole.” © I grant 
that too,” cried Moſes, “ it is but juſt and 
« reaſonable.” —©* I hope,” cried the Squire, 
you will not deny, that the two angles of a tri- 
© angle are equal to two right ones.” No- 
« thing can be plainer,” returned t'other, and 


looked round with bis uſual importance... 
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& Very well,” cried the Squire, ſpeaking very 
quick, © the premiſes being thus ſettled, I pro- 
« ceed to obſerve, that the concatenation of ſelf- 
« exiſtences, proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate 
te ratio, naturally produce a problematical dialo- 
« giſm, which in ſome meaſure proves that the 
c eflence of ſpirituality may be referred to the 
« ſecond predicable.” © Hold, hold,” cried the 
other, „I deny that: Do you think I can thus 
„ tamely ſubmit to ſuch heterodox dottrines !” 
© What,” replied the Squire, as if in a paſſion, 
„ not ſubmit! Anſwer me one plain queſtion : 
« Do you think Ariſtotle right, when he ſays 

& that relatives are related?“ “ Undoubtedly,” 
replied the other. If ſo then,” cried the 
Squire, © anſwer me directly to what I pro- 
«© poſe: Whether do you judge the analytical 
© inveſtigation of the firſt part of my enthymen 
ce deficient ſecundum quoad, or quoad minus; and 
« give me your reaſons too : give me your rea- 
« ſons I ſay, direaly.”—-* I proteſt,” cried 
Moſes, „I don't rightly comprehend the force 
* of your reaſoning ; but if it be reduced to one 
© ſimple propoſition, I fancy it may then have 


an anſwer.” —-*& O Sir,” cried the Squire, 


« am your moſt humble ſervant, I find you want 
« me to furniſh you with arguments and intel- 
ce lects both. No Sir, there I proteſt you are too 
& hard for me.” This effectually raiſed the 
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laugh againſt poor Moſes, who ſat the only diſ- 
mal figure in a groupe of merry faces: nor did 
he offer a ſingle Tyllable more during the whole 
entertainment. 


BuT though all this gave me no pleaſure, it 
had a very different effect upon Olivia, who miſ- 
took this humour, which was a mere act of the 
memory, for a real wit. She thought him there- 
fore a very fine gentleman ; and ſuch as conſider 
what powerful ingredients a good figure, fine 
cloaths, and fortune, are in that character, will 
eaſily forgive her. Mr Thornhill, notwithſtand- 
ing his real ignorance, talked with eaſe, and could 
expatiate upon the common topics of converſa- 
tion with fluency. It is not ſurpriſing than that 
ſuch talents ſhould win the affections of a girl, 
who by education was taught to value an appear- 
ance in herſelf, and conſequently to ſet a value up- 
on it when found in another. 


Upon his departure, we again entered into a 
debate upon the merits of our young landlord, 
As he directed his looks and converfation to Oli. 
via, it was no longer doubted but that ſhe was the 
object that induced him to be our viſitor. Nor 
did ſhe ſeem tobe much diſpleaſed at the innocent 
raillery of her brother and ſiſter upon this occaſi- 
on. Even Deborah herſelf ſeemed to ſhare the 


* 
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glory of the day, and exulted her daughter's 
victory as if it were her own. © And now my 
“% dear,” cried ſhe to me, “ PII fairly own, that 
« it was I that inſtructed my girls to encourage 
% eur landlord's addreſſes. I had always ſome 
« ambition, and you now ſee that I was right; 
©« for who knows how this may end?“ © Ay, who 
© knowsthat indeed?“ anſwered I, with a groan : 
© for my own part, I don't much like it: and I 
© could have been better pleaſed with one that 
« was poor and honeſt, than this fine gentleman 
ce with his fortune and fidelity z for depend on't, 
„ jf he be what I ſuſpect him, no free-thinker 
cc ſhall ever have a child of mine.“ 


« SURE, father,” cried Moſes, “ you are too 
<« ſevere in this; for Heaven will never arraign 
« him for what he thinks, but for what he does. 
« Every man has a thouſand vicious thoughts, 
« which ariſe without his power to ſuppreſs. 
« Thinking freely of religion, may be involunta- 
« ry with this gentleman : ſo that allowing his 
« ſentiments to be wrong, yet as he is purely 
« paſſive in their reception, he is no more to be 
© blamed for their incurſions, than the governor 
of a city without walls, for the ſhelter he is 
« obliged to afford an tuvading enemy.“ 
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« Trxur, my ſon,” cried I ; “ but if the go- 
. © vernor invites the enemy, there he is juſtly 
© culpable. And ſuch is always the cafe with 
* thoſe who embraces error. The vice does not 
« lye iu aſſenting to the proofs they ſez ; but in 
© being blind to many of the proofs that offer. 
« Like corrupt judges on a bench, they deter- 
mine right on that part of the evidence they 
hear; but they will not hear all the evidence. 
& Thus, my ſon, though our erroneous opinions 
© be involuntary when formed, yet as we have 
© been wilfully corrupt, or very negligent in 
© forming them, we deſerve puniſhment for our 
© vice, or contempt for our folly.” 

My wite now kept up the converſation, though 
not the argument : ſhe obſerved, that ſeveral very 
prudent men of our acquaintance were free-think- 
ers, and made very good huſbands; and ſhe 
knew ſome ſenſible girls that had fkill enough to 
make converts of their ſpouſes: “ And who 
% knows, my dear,” continued ſhe, © what Oli- 
« via may be able to do? The girl has a great 
&« deal to ſay upon every ſubject, and to my know- 
«© ledge is very well ſkilled in controverſy.” 


« War, my dear, what controverſy can ſhe 
cc have read?“ cried IJ. It does not occur to 


« my memory that I ever put fuch books into 


uto 
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“ her hands: you certainly over- rate her merit.“ 
Indeed, Papa,” replied Olivia, “ ſhe does not: 
% have read a great deal of controverſy. I have 
© read all the diſputes between Thwackum and 
« Square, the controverſy between Robinſon Cru- 
« {oe and Friday the ſavage, and I am now em- 
e ployed in reading the controverſy in Religious 
“ Courtſhip.” © Very well,” cried I, © that's a 
good girl, I find you are perfectly qualiſicd for 
« making converts, and ſo go help your mother | 
ce to make the gooſeberry pye.” 


GK. II. 


An amour, which promiſes little good fortune, yet 
may be produttive of much. 


HE next morning we were again viſited by 

Mr Burchell, though I began, for certain 
reaſons, to be diſpleaſed with the frequency of his 
return; but I could not refuſe him my company 
and fire- fide. It is true his labour more than 
requited his entertainment ; for he wrought a- 
mong us with vigour, and either in the meadow 
or at the hay-rick put himſelf foremoſt. Be- 
ſides, he had always ſomething amuſing to ſay, 
that lefizned our toil, and was at once ſo out of 
the way, and ſo ſenſible, that I loved, laughed at, 
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and pitied him. My only diſlike aroſe from an 
attachment he diſcovered to my daughter: he 
would in a jeſting manner call her his little miſ- 


treſs, and when he-bought each of the pirls a ſet 


of ribbands, her's was the fineſt. I knew not 
how, but he every day ſeemed to become more 
amiable, his wit to improve, and his ſimplicity 
to aſſume the ſuperior airs of wiſdom. 


Ov family dined in the field, and we ſat, or 
rather reclined, round a temperate repaſt, our 
cloath ſpread upon the hay, while Mr Burchell 
ſcemed to give chearfulneſs to the feaſt. To 
heighten our ſatisfaction, two blackbirds anſwer— 
ed cach other from oppoſite hedges, the familiar 
red-breaſt came and picked the crumbs from our 


hands, and every ſound ſeemed but the echo 


of tranquillity. “ I never fit thus,” ſays So- 
phia, “but I think of the two lovers, ſo ſweetly 
« deſcribed by Mr Gay, who were ſtruck dead 
in each other's arms under a barley mow, 
«© There is ſomething ſo pathetic in the deſcrip- 
tion, that I have read it an hundred times with 


new rapture.” © In my opinion,” cried my 


tion © the fineſt ſtrokes in that deſcription are 
much below thoſe in the Acis and Galatea of 
© Ovid. The Roman poet knows the uſe of con- 
« troft better, and upon that figure artfully mana- 
** ged all the ſtrength in the pathetic depends.“ 


; 


: 


n 


te It is remarkable,” cried Mr Burchell, © that 
« both the poets you mention have equally con- 
« tributed to introduce a falſe taſte into their re- 
„ ſpective countries, by loading their lines with 
« epithet. Men of little genius found them moit 
te calily imitated in their defects, and Englith 
poetry, like that in the latter empire of Rome, 
« 15 nothing at preſent but a combination cf 
« luxuriant images, without plot or connection, 
«a ſtring of epithets that improve the ſound 
* without carrying on the ſenſe. But perhaps, 
% Madam, while I thus reprehend others, you 
« will think it juſt that I ſhould give them an 
opportunity to retaliate, and indeed I have 
% made this remark, only to have an opportuni- 
ty of_jntroducing to the company a ballad, 


„ which, whatever be its other defects, is, | 


ée think, at leaſt free from thoſe I have men- 
© tioned.” 


A Batik &sD:; 


«TURN, gentle hermit of the dale, 
“And guide my lonely way, 

« To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
« With hoſpitable ray. 


&« For here forlorn and loſt I tread, 
« With fainting ſteps and ſlow ; 
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Where wilds immeaſureably ſpread, 
« Seem lengthening as I go,” 
Forbear, my ſon,” the hermit cries, 
© To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder phantom only flies 

«« To lure thee to thy doom. 


Here to the houſeleſs child of want, 
My door is open till 3 

And though my portion is but ſcant, 
I give it with good- will. 


Then turn to-night, and freely ſhare 
«« Whate'er my cell beſtows ; 

My ruſhy couch, and frugal fare, 
My bleikng and repoſe, 


No flocks that range the valley free, 
o flaugbter ! condemn 

Taught by that power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them. 


But ſrom the mountain's grafly fide, 

« A guiltleſs feaſt I bring 

A ſcrip with herbs and fruits ſupply'd, 
« And water from the ſpring. 


Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego; 
“ For earth-born cares are wrong: 
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© Man wants but little here below, 
« Nor wants that little long.” 


Soft as the dew from heav'n deſcends, 
His gentle accents fell : 


The grateful ſtranger lowly bends, 
And follows to the cell. 


Far ſhelter'd in a glade obſcure 
The modeſt manſion lay; 

A refuge to the neighbouring poor, 
And ſtrangers led aſtray. 


No ſtores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir'd a maſter's care ; 

The door juſt opening with a latch, 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now when worldly crouds retire 
To revels or to reſt, 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer'd his penſive gueſt: 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, 
And gayly, preſt and ſmil'd ; 

And ſkill'd in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguil'd, 


Around in ſympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries; 
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The cricket chirrups in the hearth; 
The crackling faggot flies. 


But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſoothe the ſtranger's woe; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 


His riſing cares the hermit ſpy'd, 
With anſwering care oppreſt: 

„ And whence, unhappy youth,” he cry'd,. 
© The forrows of thy breaſt ? 


& From better habitations ſpurn'd, 
«© Reluctant doſt thou rove ; 

© Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 
4 Or unregarded love? 


« Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 
« Are trifling and decay: 

% And thoſe who prize the paltry tbings, 
% More trifling ſtill than they. 


« And what is friendſhip but a name, 

A charm that lulls to ſleep; 

« A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ? 


« And love is ſtill an.emptier found, 


“The haughty fair one's jet. : 


þ 
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* On earth unſeen, or only found 
« To warm the turtle's neſt. 


« For ſhame fond youth, thy ſorrows huſh, 
« And ſpurn the ſex,” he ſaid : 

But while he ſpoke a riſing bluſh 
The baſhful gueſt betray'd. 


He ſees unnumber'd beauties riſe, 
Expanding to the view ; 

Like clouds that deck the morning ſkies, 
As bright, as tranſient too. 


Her looks, her lips, her panting breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms : 

The lovely ſtranger ſtands confeſt 
A maid in all her charms, 


And “ Ah forgive a ſtranger rude, 
« A wretch forlorn,” ſhe cried ; 

©« Whoſe feet unhallowed thus intrude 
« Where heav'n and you reſide. 


« But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 
« Whom love has taught to ſtray ; 
© Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair 
« Companion of her way. 


« My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 
« A wealthy lord was he;. 
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« And all his wealth was mark'd as mine; 
« He had but only me. 


To win me from his tender arms, 
© Unnumber'd ſuitors came 

« Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
« And felt, or feign'd a flame. 


% Each morn the gay phantaſtic crowd 
« With richeſt proffers ſtrove : 

« Among the reſt young Edwin bow'd, 
« But never talk'd of love. 


In humble ſimpleſt habit clad, 
« No wealth nor power had he; 
*« A conſtant heart was all he had, 
« But that was all to me. 


The bloſſom opening to the day; 
« The dews of heav'n refin'd, 

Could nought of purity diſplay, 
« To emulate his mind. 


« The dew, the bloſſom on the tree, 
“ With charms inconſtant ſhine ; 

© Their charms were his, but woe to me, 
« Their conſtancy was mine. 


« For ſtill I try'd each fickle art, 
« Importunate and vain ; 
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And, while his paſſion touch'd my heart, 


« I triumph'd in his pain. 


“e Till quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
© He left me to my pride; 

* And ſought it ſolitude forlorn, 
In ſecret where he dy'd. 


„But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life ſhall pay; 

© ll ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 
“And ſtretch me where he lay. 


© And, there forlorn deſpairing hid, 
“ Ill lay me down and die: 

« *['was ſo for me that Edwin did, 
« And to for him will I.” 


© Thou ſhalt not thus,” the hermit cry'd, 


And clafp'd her to his breaſt ; 
The wond'ring fair one turned to chide; 
"Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


« Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
« My charmer, turn to ſee, 

“Thy own, thy long-loſt Edwin here, 
« Reſtor'd to love and thee. 


© Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
«© And ev'ry care reſign; 
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And ſhall we never, never part, 
« O thou my all that's mine.” 


« No, never, from this hour to part, 
« We'll live and love ſo true; 

The ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart, 
6“ Shall break thy Edwin's too.” 


WHILE this ballad was reading, Sophia ſeem- 
ed to mix an ear of tenderneſs with her appro- 
bation. But our tranquillity was ſoon diſturbed 
by the report of a gun juſt by us, and imme- 
diately after, a man was ſeen burſting through 
the hedge, to take up the game he had killed. 
This ſportſman was the Squire's chaplain, who 
had ſhot one of the blackbirds that ſo agreeably 
entertained us. 80 loud a report, and ſo near, 
ſtartled my daughters; and I could perceive that 
Sophia in the fright had thrown herſelf into Mr 
Burchell's arms for protection. The gentleman 
came up, and aſked pardon for having diſturbed 
us, affirming that he was ignorant of our being 
ſo near. He therefore fat down by my youngeſt 
daughter, and, ſportſman-like, offered her what 
be had killed that morning. She was going to 
refuſe, but a private look from her mother ſoon 
induced her to correct the miſtake, and accept 
his preſent, though with ſome reluctance. My 
wife, as uſual, diſcovered her pride in a whiſper, 
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obſerving, that Sophy had made a conqueſt of the 


chaplain, as well as her ſiſter had of the Squire. 


I ſuſpected however, with more probability, that 
her affections were placed upon a different object. 
The chaplain's errand was to inform us, that Mr 
Thornhill had provided muſic and refreſhments, 
and intended that night giving the young ladies 
a ball by moonlight, on the graſs-plot before our 
door. Nor can I deny,” continued he,“ but J 
e have an intereſt in being firſt to deliver this 
© meſſage, as J expect for my reward to be ho- 
* noured with Miſs Sophia's hand as a partner.“ 
To this my girl replied, that ſhe ſhould have no 


objection if the could do it with honour : ** But 


here,“ continued ſhe, “ is a gentleman,” look- 
ing at Mr Burchell, «© who has been my com- 
„ panion in the taſk for the day, and it is fit he 
« thould ſhare its amuſements.” Mr Burchell 
returned her a compliment for her intentions 
but reſigned her up to the chaplain, adding, that 
he was to go that night five miles, being invited 
to an harveſt ſupper. His refuſal appeared to 
me a little extraordinary, nor could I conceive 
how ſo ſenſible a girl as my youngeſt, could 
thus prefer a middle aged man of broken for- 
tune to a ſprightly young fellow of twenty-two. 
But as men are moſt capable of diſtinguithing 
merit in women, fo the ladies often form the 
trueſt judgements upon us. The two ſexes {eera 
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placed as ſpies upon each other, and are furniſh- 
ed with different abilities, adapted for mutual in- 
ſpection. 


CM R 1A 


Two ladies of great diſtinction introduced. Su- 
perior finery ever ſeems to confer ſuperior breed» 
ing. 


R BURCHELL had ſcarce taken leave, and 
Sophia conſented to dance with the cha- 


plain, when my little ones came running out to 
tell us that the Squire was come, with a croud of 
company. Upon our return we found our land- 
lord, with-a couple of under-gentlemen, and two 
young ladies richly dreſt, whom he introduced 
as women of very great diſtinction and faſhion 
from the town. We happened not to have chairs 
enough for the whole company; but Mr Thorn- 
hill immediately propoſed that every gentieman 
ſhould fit in a lady's lap. This I poſitively ob- 
jected to, notwithſtanding a look of diſapproba- 
tion from my wife. Moſes was therefore dif- 
patched to borrow a couple of chairs; and as we 
were in want of ladies alſo to make up a ſet at 
country dances, the two gentlemen went with 
him in queſt of a couple of partners. Chairs and 
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partners were ſoon provided. The gentlemen 
returned with my neighbour Flamborough's ro- 
ſy daughters, flaunting with red top-knots. But 
there was an unlucky circumſtance which was 
not adverted to; though the Miſs Flamboroughs 
were reckoned the very beſt dancers in the parith, 
and underſtood the jig and the round-about to 
perfection, yet they were totally unacquainted 
with country dances. This at firſt diſcompoſed 
us; however, after a little ſhoving and dragging, 
they began to go merrily on. Our muſic conſiſt- 
ed of two fiddles, with a pipe and tabour. The 
moon ſhone bright. Mr Thornhill and my eldeſt 
daughter led up the ball, to the great delight of 
the ſpeCtators ; for the neighbours hearing what 
was going forward, came flocking about us. My 
girl moved with ſo much grace and vivacity, that 
my wife could not avoid diſcovering the pride of 
her heart, by aſſuring me, that though the little 
chit did it ſo cleverly, all the ſteps were ſtolen 
from herſelf. The ladies of the town ſtrove hard 
to be equally caſy, but without ſucceſs. They 
ſwam, ſprawled, languiſhed, and friſked; but all 
would not do: the gazers indeed owned that it 
was fine; but neighbour Flamborough obſerved, 
that Miſs Livy's feet ſeemed as pat to the muſic 
as its echo. After the dance had continued a- 


bout an hour, the two ladies, who were apprehen- 
five of catching cold, moved to break up the ball, 
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One of them, I thought, expreſſed her ſentiments 
upon this occaſion iu a very coarſe manner, when 
me obſerved, that by the /iving ingo, the was all 
of a muck of ſweat. Upon our return to the 
houſe, we found a very elegant cold ſupper, 
which Mr Thornhill had ordered to be brought 
with him. The converſation at this time was 
more reſerved than before. The two ladies 
threw my girls quite into the ſhade; for they 
would talk of nothing but high life, and high 
lived company; with other faſhionable topics, 
ſach as pictures, taſte, Shakeſpear, and the mu- 
{ical glaiſes. Tis true they once or twice mor- 
tified us ſenſibly, by ſlipping out an oath ; but 
that appeared to me as the ſureſt ſymptom of 
their diſtinction, (though I am ſince informed that 
ſwearing is now perfectly unfaſhionable). Their 
finery, however, threw a vail over any groſſneſs 
in their converſation. My daughters ſeemed to 
regard their ſuperior accompliſhments with envy 
and what appeared amiſs was aſcribed to tip-top 
quality breeding. But the condeſcenſion of the 
ladies was ſtill ſuperior to their other accompliſh- 
ments. One of them obſerved, that had Miſs 
Olivia ſeen a little more of the world, it would 
greatly improve her. To which the other add- 
ed, that a ſingle winter in town would make her 


little Sophia quite another thing. My wife warm- 
!y afſented toboth; adding, that there was nothing 
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ſhe more ardently wiſhed than to give her girls 
a ſingle winter's poliſhing. To this I could not 
help replying, that their breeding was already 
ſuperior to their fortune; and that greater refine- 
ment would only-ſerve to make their poverty ri- 
diculous, and give them a taite for pleaſures they 
had no right to poſſeſs. « And what plea- 
ſures,” cried Mr Thornhill, © do they not de— 
& ſerve, who have ſo much in their power to be- 
« ſtow? As for my part,” continued he, © my 
é fortune is pretty large; love, liberty, and plea- 
« ſure, are my maxims; but curſe me, if a ſettle- 
*« ment of half my eſtate could give my charming 
« Olivia pleaſure, it ſhould be her's; and the 
only favour I would a{k in return would be to 
« add myſelf to the benefit.” I was not ſuch a 
ſtranger to the world as to be ignorant that this 
was the faſhionable cant to diſguiſe the inſolence 
of the baſeſt propoſals; but I made an effort to 
ſuppreſs my reſentment. * Sir,” cried I, “the 
«© family whom you now condeſcend to favour 
et with your company, has been bred with as 

* nice a ſenſe of honour as you. Any attempts 

* to injure that, may be attended with very dan- 

e gerous conſequences. Honour, Sir, is our on- 

ly poſſeſſion, at preſent, and of that laſt trca- 

5 ſure we mult be particularly careſul.“— I was 

loon ſorry for the warmth with which I had fpo- 


ken this, when the young gentleman, graſping 
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my hand, ſwore he commended my ſpirit, though 
he_diſapproved my ſuſpicions. “ As to your 
« preſent hint,” continued he, “ proteſt no- 
thing was farther from my heart than ſuch a 
'* thought. No, by all that's tempting, the 
© virtue that will ſtand a regular ſiege was never 


to my taſte; for all my amours are carried by 
« a coup-de-main.” 


Tux two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of 
the reſt, ſeemed highly diſpleaſed with this laſt 
itroke of freedom, and began a very diſcreet and 
ſerious dialogue upon virtue; in this my wife, 
the chaplain, and I, ſoon joined; and the Squire 
himſelf was at laſt brought to confeſs a ſenſe 
of ſorrow for his former exceſſes. We talk- 
ed of the pleaſures of temperance, and the ſun- 
ſhine in the mind unpolluted with guilt. I was 
well pleaſed that my little ones were kept up be- 
yond the uſual time, to be edified by ſuch good 
converſation. Mr Thornhill even went beyond 
me, and demanded if I had any objection to gi- 
ving prayers, I joyfully embraced the propoſal, 
and in this manner the night was paſled in a 
moſt comfortable way, till at laſt the company 
began to think of returning. The ladies ſeemed 
very unwilling to part from my daughters; for 
whom they had conceived a particular affection, 
and joined in a requeſt to have the pleaſure of 
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their company home. The Squire ſeconded the 
propoſal, and my wite added her intreaties; the 
girls too looked upon me as if they wiſhed to go. 
In this perplexity I made two or three excuſes, 
which my daughters as readily removed; ſo that 
at laſt I was obliged to give a peremptory refu- 
ſal; for which we had nothing but ſullen looks 
and ſhort anſwers the whole day enſuing, 


e 


The family endeavours to cope awith their betters. 


The miſeries of the poor, when they attempt to 
appear above their circumſtances. 


1 Now began to find, that all my long and pain- 
ful lectures upon temperance, ſimplicity, and 
contentment, were entirely difregarded. The 
diſtinctions lately paid us by our betters, awaked 
that pride which I had laid afleep, but not re- 
moved, Our windows now again, as formerly, 
were filled with waſhes for the neck and face. 
The fun was dreaded as an enemy to the {kin 
without doors, and the fire as a ſpoiler of the 
complexion within, My wife obſerved, that. 
riſing too early would hurt her daughters? eyes; 
that working after dinner would redden their no- 
ſes; and convinced me that the hands never look- 
F 3 
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ed ſo white as when they did nothing. Inſtead 
therefore of finiſhing George's ſhirts, we now 
had them new modelling their old gauzes, or 
flouriſhing upon catgut. The poor Miſs Flam- 
boroughs, their former gay companions, were 
caſt off as mean acquaintance ; and the whole 
converſation ran upon high life and high lived 
company, with pictures, taſte, Shakeſpear, and 
muſical glatles. 


Bor we could have born all this, had not a 
fortune-telling gipſey come to raiſe us into per- 
ſe ſublimity. The tawny ſybil no ſooner ap- 
peared, than my girls came running to me for a 
ſhilling a-piece, to croſs her hand with ſilver. 
To ſay the truth, I was tired of being always 
wiſe, and could not help gratifying their requeſt, 
becauſe I loved to ſee them happy. I gave each 
of them a ſhilling 3 though for the honour of the 
family, it muſt be obſerved, that they never went 
without money themſelves, as my wite always 
generouſly let them have a guinea each, to keep 
an their pockets ; but with ſtrict injunctions ne- 
ver to change it. After they had been cloſetted 
up with the fortune-teller for ſome time, I knew 
by their looks upon their returning, that they 
had been promiſed fomething great, —*© Well, 
*% my girls, how have you iped ? Tell me, Livy, 
i has the fortune-teller given. thee a penny» 


“ worth?” 
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« I proteſt, Papa,” fays the girl 
with a ſerious face, © I believe ſhe deals with 
« ſome body that's not right; for ſhe poſitively 
declared, that I am to be married to a great 
% Squire in leſs than a twelvemonth “- Well 
„% now, Sophy, my child,” ſaid I, “ and what 
&« ſort of a huſband are you to have?“ „ Sir,“ 
replied ſhe, © I am to have a Lord ſoon after 
©« my ſiſter has been married to the Squire. 
« How,” cried I, “ is that all you are to have 
« for your two ſhillings! Only a Lord and a 
© Squire for two ſhillings! You fools, I could 
„ have promiſed you a Prince and Nabob for 
© half the money.” 


Tr1s curiolity of theirs, however, was attend- 
ed with very ſerious effects: we now began to 
think ourſelves deſigned by the Stars for ſome- 
thing exalted, and already anticipated to our 
future grandeur. 


IT has been a thouſand times obſerved, and I 
mult obſerve it once more, that the hours we paſs 
with happy proſpects in view, are more pleaſing 
than thoſe crowned with fruition. In the firſt 
caſe; we cook the diſh to our own appetite; in 
the latter, nature cooks it for us. It is impoſ- 
fible to-repeat the train of agreeable reveries we 
call up for our entertainment. We looked upon 
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our fortunes as once more riſing; and as the 
whole pariſh aſſerted that the Squire was in love 
with my daughter, ſhe was aCtually ſo with him; 
for they perſuaded her into paſſion. In this agree- 
able interval, my wife had the moſt lucky dreams 
in the world, which ſhe took care to tell us every 
morning, with great ſolemnity and exactneſs. 
It was one night a coffin and croſs bones; the 
fign of an approaching wedding: at another 
time ſhe imagined her daughter's pockets filled 
with farthings; a certain fign of their being one 
day ftuffed with gold. The girls had their omens 
too: they felt ſtrange kiſſes on their lips; they 
ſaw rings in the candle; purſes bounced from the 
fire; and true love-knots lurked at the bottom of 
every tea - cup. 


To waAR ps the end of the week, we received 
a card from the town ladies; in which, with 
their compliments, they hoped to ſee all our fa- 
mily at church the Sunday following. All Sa- 
turday morning I could perceive, in conſequence 
of this, my wife and daughters in cloſe confe- 


rence together, and now and then glancing at 


me with looks that betrayed a latent plot. 'To 
be ſincere, I had ſtrong ſuſpicions that ſome ab- 
ſurd propoſal was preparing for appearing with 
ſplendor the next day. In the evening they be- 
gan. their operations in a very regular manner, 
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and my wife undertook to conduct the ſiege. Af- 


ter tea, when I ſcemed in ſpirits, ſhe began thus: 
« I fancy, Charles, my dear, we ſhall have a 
« good company at our church to-morrow.” — 
„Perhaps we may, my dear,” returned I; 
though you need be under no uneaſineſs about 
&« that, you ſhall have a ſermon whether there be 
«© or not.”——* That is what I expect,” re- 
turned ſhe; “ but I think, my dear, we ought 
to appear there as decently as poſſible, for who 
© knows what may happen?“ “ Your precau- 
„tions,“ replied I, “are highly commendable. 
« A decent behaviour and appearance in church 
te js what charms me. We ſhould be devout and 
© humble, chearful and ſerene.” © Yes,” cried 
ſhe, © I know that; but I mean we ſhould go 
« there in as proper a manner as poſſible z not 
« altogether like the ſcrubs about us.“ “ You are 
„quite right, my dear,” returned I, © and I 
« was going to make the very ſame propoſal. 
« The proper manner of going is, to go there as 
early as poilible, to have time for meditation 
„ before the ſervice begins.” © Phoo, Charles,” 
interrupted ſhe, “ all that is very true; but not 
« what I would be at. I mean, we ſhould go 
© there genteelly. You know the church is two 
« miles off, and I proteſt I don't like to ſee my 
« daughters trudging up to their pew all blow- 
« zed and red' with walking, and looking, for 
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ce all the world, as if they had been winners at a 
© ſmock race. Now my dear, my propoſal is 
ce this : there are our two plow-horſes, the Colt 
ce that has been in our family theſe nine years, and 
& his companion Blackberry, that have ſcarce 
« done an earthly thing for this month paſt, and 
«are both grown fat and lazy. Why ſhould 
ce not they do ſomething as well as we? And 
© jet me tell you, when Moſes has trimmed 


« them a little, they will not be ſo contemp- 
« tible,” 


To this propoſal I objected, that walking 
would be twenty times more genteel than ſuch a 
paultry conveyance, as Blackberry was walk 
eyed, and the Colt wanted a tail: that they had 
never been broke to the rein; but had an hun- 
dred vicious tricks; and that we had but one ſad- 
dle and pillion in the whole houſe. All theſe 
objections, however, were over- ruled; ſo that I 
was obliged to comply. The next morning I per- 
ceived them not a little buſy in collecting ſuch ma- 
terials as might be neceſſary for the expedition: 
but as I found it would be a buſineſs of much 
time, I walked on to the church hefore, and 
they promiſed ſpeedily to follow. I waited near 
an hour in the reading deſk for their artival; but 
not finding them come ſo ſpeedily as I expeCted, 
I was obliged to begin, and went through the ſer- 
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vice, not without ſome uneaſineſs at finding them 
abſent. This was increaſed when all was finiſh- 
ed, and no appearance of the family. I there- 
fore walked back by the horſe-way, which was 
five miles round, tho” the foot-way was but two; 
and when got about half way home, perceived 
the proceſhon marching flowly forward towards 
the church; my ſon, my wife, and the two little 
ones exalted upon one horſe, and my two daugh- 
ters upon the other. I demanded the cauſe of 
their delay; but I ſoon found by their looks 
they had met with a thouſand misfortunes on the 
road. The horſes had at firſt refuſed to move 
from the door, till Mr Burchell was kind enough 
to beat them forward for about two hundred 
yards with his cudgel. Next, the ſtraps of my 
wife's pillion broke down, and they were obliged 
to ſtop to repair them before they could proceed. 
After that, one of the horſes took it in his head 
to ſtand {till, and neither blows nor intreaties 
could prevail with him to proceed. It was juſt 
recovering from this diſmal ſituation that I found 
them; but perceiving every thing ſafe, I own 
their preſent mortiſication did not much diſpleaſe 
me, as it might give me many opportunities of 
future triumph, and teach my daughters more 
humility. 
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The family till reſolve to hold up their heads. 


IcCHAELMASS-EVE hapening on the next 
day, we were invited to burn nuts, and 


play tricks at neighbour Flamborough's. Our 


late mortifications had humbled us a little, or it 
is probable we might have rejected ſuch an in- 
vitation with contempt : however, we ſuffered 
ourſelves to be happy. Our honeſt neighbour's 
gooſe and dumplings were fine, and the lamb's- 
wool, even the opinion of my wife, who was a 
connoiſſeur, was thought excellent. It is true, 
his manner of telling ſtories was not quite ſo well, 
They were very long, and very dull, and all about 
himſelf, and we had laughed at them ten times 
before : however, we were kind enough to laugh 
at them once more. 


Ma BUukCHELL, who was of the party, was 
always fond of ſeeing ſome innocent amuſement 
going forward, and ſet the boys and girls to blind 
man's-buff. My wife too was perſuaded to join 
in the diverſion, and it gave me pleaſure to think 
that ſhe was not yet too old. In the mean time, 
my-neighbour and I looked on, laughed at every 
feat, and praifed our own dexterity when we 
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were young. Hot cockles ſucceeded next, queſti- 
ons and commands followed that, and laſt of all, 
they ſat down to hunt the ſlipper. As every perſon 
may not be acquainted with this primæval paſ- 
time, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the com- 
pany at this play plant themſelves in a ring upon 
the ground, all, except one, who ſtands in tue mid- 
dle, whoſe buſineſs it 1s to catch a ſhoe, which 
the company ſhove about under their hams from 
one to another, ſomething like a weaver's ſhuttle, 
As it is impoſſible, in this caſe, for the lady who 
1s up to face all the company at once, the great 
beauty of the play lies in hitting her a thump 
with the heel of the ſhoe on that fide leaſt capable 
of making a defence. It was in this manner 
that my eldeſt daughter was hemmed in, and 
thumped about, all blowzed, in ſpirits, and bawl- 
ing for fair play, fair play, with a voice that 
might deafen a ballad finger; when, confuſion 
on confuſion, who ſhould enter the room but our 
two great acquaintances from town, Lady Blar- 
ney and Miſs Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs! 
Deſcription would but beggar, therefore it is 
unneceſſary to deſcribe this new mortification. 
Death! Lo be ſeen by ladies of ſuch high breed- 
ing in ſuch vulgar attitudes! Nothing better 
could enſue from ſuch a vulgar play of Mr 


Flamborough's propoſing. We .cemed ſtruck 
Vor. I. G 
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to the ground for ſome time, as if actually petri- 
fied with amazement. 

THE two ladies had been at our houſe to ſee 
us, and finding us from home, came after us hi- 
ther, as they were uneaſy to know what acci- 
dent could have kept us from church the day be- 
fore. Olivia undertook to be our prolocutor, 
and delivered the whole in a ſummary way, only 
frying, © We were thrown from our horſes.” 
At which account the ladies were greatly con- 
cerned ; but being told the family received no 
hurt, they were extremely glad : but being in- 
formed that we were almoſt killed by the fright, 
they were vaſtly ſorry ; but hearing that we had 
a very good night, they were extremely glad 
again, Nothing could exceed their complaiſance 
to my daughters; their profeſſions the laſt even- 
ing were warm, but now they were ardent. 'They 
proteſted a defire of having a more laſting ac- 
quaintance. Lady Blarney was particularly at- 
tached toOlivia ; Miſs Carolina Wilelmina Ame— 
lia Skeggs (I love to give the whole name) took 
a greater fancy to her faſter. They ſupported the 
converſation between themſelves, while my daugh- 
ters ſat filent, admiring their exalted breeding. 
But as every reader, however beggarly himſelf, 
is fond of high-lived dialogues, with anecdotes, 
of Lords, Lites, and Knights of the Garter, I 
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muſt beg leave to give him the concluding part 
of the preſent converſation. 


c ALL that I know of the matter,“ cried 
Miſs Skeggs, is this, that it may be true, or 
© it may not be true; but this I can allure your 
& Ladyſhip, that the whole rout was in amaze; 
« his Lordſhip turned all manner of colours, my 
Lady fell into a ſwoon; but Sir 'Tomkyn, 
© drawing his ſword, ſwore he was her's to the 
© Jaſt drop of his blood. 


& WELL,” replied our Peereſs, „this I can 
ee ſay, that the Ducheſs never told me a ſyllable 
& of the matter, and I believe her Grace would 
« keep nothing a ſecret from me. But this you 
&« may depend upon as a fact, that the next morn- 
ce ing my Lord Duke cried out three times to his 
e yalet-de-chambre, Jernigan, Jernigan, Jernigan, 
„ bring me my garters.” 


Bor previouſly, I ſhould have mentioned the 
very impolite behaviour of Mr Burchell, who, 
during this diſcourſe, ſat with his face turned to 
the fire, and at the concluſion of every ſentence 
would cry out fudge, an expreſſion which dif- 
pleaſed us all, and in ſome meaſure damped the 
riſing ſpirit of converſation. 
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8 Bestpes, my dear Skeggs,“ continued our 
Peereſs, “there is nothing of this in the copy 


«c 


of verſes that Dr Burdock made upon the oc- 
caſion. 


«© I am ſurpriſed at that,” cried Miſs Skeggs; 
for he ſeldom leaves any thing out, as he 
writes only for his own amuſement. But can 


your Ladyſhip favour me with a fight of 
them.“ 


« My dear creature,” replied our Peereſs, 
do you thiak I carry ſuch things about me ? 
Though they are very fine, to be ſure, and I 
think myſelf ſomething of a judge, at leaſt I 
know what pleaſes myſelf. Indeed I was 


* ever an admirer of all Doctor Burdock's little 


pieces; for except what he does, and our dear 
Counteſs at Hanover-Square, there's nothing 


comes out but the moſt loweſt ſtuff in nature; 


not a bit of high life among them.” 


«© Your Ladyſhip ſhould except,” ſays Yother, 
your own things in the Lady's Magazine. 


« hope you'll ſay there's nothing low-lived 
« there; but I ſuppoſe we are to have no more 


cc 


from that quarter?” Why, my dear,” ſays 


the Lady, © you know my reader and compani- 
© on bas left me, to be married to Captain Roch; 


| 
| 
( 
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c and as my poor eyes won't ſuffer me to write 
© myſelf, I have been for ſome time looking out 
“ for another. A proper perſon is no ealy 
“ matter to find, and to be ſure thirty pounds 
cc a-year is a ſmall ſtipend for a well-bred girl of 
& character, that can read, write, and behave in 
& company; as for the chits about town, there 
« 15 no bearing them about one.” 


© THAT I know,” cried Miſs Skeggs, © by ex- 
c perience : For of the three companions I had 
« this laſt half year, one of them refuſed to do 
% plain- work an hour in the day; another thought 
twenty-five guineas a- year too ſmall a ſalary, 
and I was obliged to ſend away the third, be- 


cc 


«© cauſe I ſuſpected an intrigue with thechaplain. 


« Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth 
« any price; but where is that to be found?“ 


My wife had been for a long time all attenti- 
on to this diſcourſe ; but was particularly ſtruck 
with the latter part of it. Thirty pounds and 
twenty-five guineas ã year made fifty- ſix pounds 
five ſhillings Engliſh money, all which was in a 
manner going a-begging, and might eaſily be 
ſecured in the family. She for a moment {tu- 
died my looks for approbation; and, to own a 
truth, I was of opinion, that two ſuch places 
would fit our two daughters exactly. Beſides, 
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if the Squire had any real affection for my eldeſt 
daughter, this would be the way to make her 
every way qualified for her fortune. My wife, 
therefore, was reſolved that we ſhould not be de- 
prived of ſuch advantages ſor want of aſſurance, 
and undertook to harrangue for the family. I 
hope,“ cried ſhe, “ your Ladyſhips will par- 
don my preſent preſumption. It is true, we 
© have no right to pretend to ſuch favours; but 
« yet it is natural for me to wiſh putting my 
& children forward in the world: And I will 
© be bold to ſay, my two girls have had a pretty 
good education, and capacity, at leaſt the coun- 
& try can't ſhew better. They can read, write, 
« and caſt accompts; they underſtand their 
&©« needle, breadſtitch, croſs and change, and all 
manner of plain wo rk; they can pink, point, 
© and frill z and know-ſomething of muſic ; they 
«can do up ſmall cloaths ; work upon catgut; 
my eldeſt can cut paper; and my youngeſt has 


a very pretty manner of telling fortunes upon. 
„the cards.“ 


Wur ſhe had delivered this pretty piece of 
cloquence, the two ladies looked at each other a 
few minutes in ſilence, with an air of doubt and 
importance. At laſt, Miſs Carolina Wilelmina 
Amelia Skeggs condeſcended to obſerve, that 
the young ladies, from.the opinion ſhe could form 
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of them from ſo ſlight an acquaintance, ſeemed 
very fit for ſuch employments : “ But a thing 
« of this kind, Madam,” cried ſhe, addreſſing 
my ſpouſe, © requires a thorough examination 
into characters, and a more perfect knowledge 
© of each other. Not, Madam,” continued ſhe, 
te that I in the leaſt ſuſpect the young ladies vir- 
tue, prudence, and diſcretion ; but there is a 
form in theſe things, Madam, there is a form.“ 


Mx wife approved her ſuſpicions very much, 
obſerving, that ſhe was very apt to be ſuſpicious 
herſelf; but referred her to all the neighbours 
for a character: but this our Peereſs declined 
as unneceſſary, alledging that her couſin Thorn- 
hill's recommendation would be ſufficient; and 
upon this we reſted our petition. 
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Fortune ſeems reſolved to humble the family of 


Wakefield, Mortifications are often more pain- 
ful than real calamities. 


THEN we were returned home, the night 
was dedicated to ſchemes of future con- 
queſt. Deborah exerted much ſagacity in con- 
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jecturing which of the two girls was likely to 
have the beſt place, and moſt opportunities of 
ſeeing good company. The only obſtacle to our 
preferment, was in obtaining the Squire's re- 
commendation ; but he had already ſhewn us 
too many inſtances of his friendſhip to doubt of 
it now. Even in bed my wife kept up the uſual 
theme: “ Well, faith, my dear Charles, between 
« ourſelves, I think we have made an excellent 
ce day's work of it.“ Pretty well,” cried 
I, not knowing what to ſay.“—“ What! only 
e pretty well!“ returned ſhe, © I think it is very 

« well. Suppoſe the girls ſhould come to make 
c acquaintances of taſte in town! and this 
“J am aſſured of, that London is the only 
cc place in the world for all manner of huſbands. 
« Beſides, my dear, ſtranger things happen eve- 
« ry day: and as ladies of quality are ſo taken 
c with my daughters, what will not men of qua- 
te lity be! Entre nous, I proteſt I like my Lady 
« Blarney vaſtly, ſo very obliging. However, 
« Miſs Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs has 
« my warm heart. But yet, when they came to 
& talk of places in town, you ſaw at once how I 
„ nailed them. Tell me, my dear, don't you 
« think I did for my children there?“ — Ay,” 
returned I, not knowing well what to think of 
the matter, Heaven grant they may be both the 
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„ better for it this day three months!“ This 
was one of thoſe obſervations I uſually made to 
impreſs my wife with an opinion of my ſagacity; 
for if the girls ſucceeded, then it was a pious 
wiſh fulfilled z but if any thing unfortunate enſu- 
ed, then it might be looked upon as a prophecy. 
Al] this converſation, however, was only prepa- 
ratory to another ſcheme, and indeed I dreaded 
as much. This was nothing leſs than, that as 
we were now to hold up our heads a little high» 
er in the world, it wonld be proper to ſell the 
Colt, which was grown old, at a neighbouring 
fair, and buy us a: horſe that would carry ſingle 
or double upon an occaſion, and make a pretty 
appearance at church, or upon a viſit. This, at 
rſt, I oppoſed ſtoutly ; but it was as ſtoutly 
defended. However, as I weakened, my anta- 
goniſt gained ſtrength, till at laſt it was reſolved 
to part with him. 


As the fair happened on the following day, 
J had intentions of going myſelf ; but my wife 
perſuaded me that I had got a cold, and nothing 
could prevail upon her to permit me from home. 
„No, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © our ſon Moſes is a 
* diſcreet boy, and can buy and ſell to very good 
% advantage; you know all our great bargains 
* are of his purchaſing. He always ſtands out 
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& and higgles, and actually tires them till he gets 
6 a bargain.” 


As I had ſome opinion of my ſon's prudence, 
I was willing enough to-intruſt him with this 
commiſſion; and the next morning I perceived 
his ſiſters mighty buſy in fitting out Moſes for 
the fair; trimming his hair, bruſhing his buckles, 
and cocking his hat with pins. The buſineſs of 
the toilet being over, we had at laſt the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing him mounted upon the Colt, with 
a dale box before him, to bring home groceries in. 
He had on a coat made of that cloth they call. 
Thunder-and-lightning, which, though grown 
too ſhort, was much too good to be thrown away. 
His waiſtcoat was of goſling green; and his ſiſters 
had tied his hair with a broad black ribband. 
We all followed him ſeveral paces from the door, 
bawling after him, good luck, good luck, till we 
could ſee him no longer. 


He was ſcarce gone, when Mr Thornhill's 
butler came to congratulate us upon our good 
fortune, ſaying, that he overheard his young ma- 

er mention our names with great commenda- 
tions. 


Goon fortune ſeemed reſolved not to come 
alone. Another footman from the ſame family 
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followed with a card for my daughters, import- 
ing, that the two ladies had received ſuch pleaſing 
accounts from Mr 'Thornhill of us all, that, 
after a few previous inquiries more, they hoped 
to be perfectly ſatisfied. © Ay,” cried my wife, 
J now ſee it is no eaſy matter to get into the 
{© families of the great; but when one once gets 
e in, then, as Moſes ſays, they may go ſleep.“ To 
this piece of humour, for ſhe intended it for wit, 
my daughters aſſented with a loud laugh of plea- 
| ſure. In ſhort, ſuch was her ſatisfaction at this 
meſſage, that ſhe actually put her hand to her 
pocket, and gave the meſſenger ſeven-pence half. 


penny. 


Tris was to be our viſiting-day. The next 
that came was Mr Burchell, who had been at 
the fair. He brought my little ones a penny- 
worth of gingerbread each, which my wife under- 
took to keep for them, and gave them by letters 
at a time. He brought my daughters alſo a cou- 
ple of boxes, in which they might keep wafers, 
ſnuff, patches, or even money, when they got it. 
My wife was uſually fond of a weaſel {kin purſe, 
as being the moſt lucky; but this by the bye. 
We had ſtill a regard for Mr Burchell, though 
his late rude behaviour was in ſome meaſure dit- 
pleaſing ; nor could we now avoid communica— 
ting our happineſs to him, and aſking his advice : 
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although we ſeldom followed advice, we were all 
Teady enough to aſk it. When he read the note 
from the two ladies, he ſhook his head, and ob- 
ſerved, that an affair of this ſort demanded the 
utmoſt circumſpetion.———'This air of diffi- 
dence highly diſpleaſed my wife. „I never 
« doubted, Sir,“ cried ſhe, “ your readineſs to 
ce be againſt my daughters and me. You have 
« more circumſpection than is wanted. How- 
& ever, | fancy when we come to aſk advice, we 
& will apply to perſons who ſeem to have made 
« uſe of it themſelves.” —— © Whatever my own 
conduct may have-been, Madam,“ replied he, 
« is not the preſent queſtion; though as I have 
© made no uſe of advice myſelf, I ſhould in con- 
„ ſcience give it to thoſe that will.” As I was 
apprehenſive this anſwer might draw on a repar- 
tee, making up by abuſe what it wanted in wit, I 
changed the ſubject, by ſeeming to wonder what 
could keep our ſon ſo long at the fair, as it 
was now almoſt night-fall.—* Never mind our 
« ſon” cried my wife, © depend upon it, he 
„ knows what he is about. Þll warrant we'll 
© never ſee him ſell his hen on a rainy day. I 
c have ſeen him buy ſuch bargains as would a- 
© maze one. I'Il tell you a good ſtory about 
& that, that will make you ſplit your ſides with 
© laughing ——But as I live, yonder comes 
* Moſes, without an horſe, and the box at his 
«© back.” 
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As ſhe ſpoke, Moſes came ſlowly on foot, 
and ſweating under the dale box, which he had 
ſtrapt round his ſhoulders. « Welcome, wel- 
© come, Moſes; well, my boy, what have you 
te brought us from the fair?“ —“ I have brought 
© you myſelf,” cried Moſes, with a fly look, and 
reſting the box on the drefſer. —--* Ay, Mo- 
ce ſes,” cried my wife, © that we know, but 
« where is the horſe?” © I have ſold him,” 
cried Moſes, *< for three pounds five ſhillings and 
© two-pence.” Well done my good boy,” re- 
turned the, © I knew you would touch them off. 
© Between ourſelves, three pounds five ſhillings 
« and two-pence is no bad day's work. Come, 
© let us have it then.” “ have brought no mo- 
„ny,“ cried Moſes again. © I have laid it all 
ct out in a bargain, and here it is,” pulling out 
a bundle from his breaſt : “ here they are; a 
& groſs of green ſpectacles, with filver rims and 
&« ſhagreen caſes.” A groſs of green ſpec- 
e tacles!” repeated my wife in a faint voice. 
© And you have parted with the colt, and brought 
* us back nothing but a groſs of green paultry 
te ſpeCtacles!” „My dear mother,” cried the 
boy, © why wont you liſten to reaſon ? I had 
© them a dead bargain, or I ſhould not he 
bought them. The ſilver rims alone will ſell 
« for double the money.” A fig for the ſilver 
ce rims,” cried my wife, in a paſſion; „ dare 
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« ſwear they won't ſell for above half the mo- 
„ ney at the rate of broken filver, five ſhillings 
© an ounce.” © You need be under no uncaſi- 
« neſs,” cried I, “ about ſelling the rims; for 
« I perceive they are only copper varniſhed 
« over.” What, cried my wife, not filver, the 
« rims not filver!” „ No,” cried I, “ no 
more ſilver than your ſauce-pan.”—— And 
& ſo,” returned ſhe, “ we have parted with the 
« Colt, and have only got a groſs of green ſpec- 
ce tacles, with copper rims and ſhagreen caſes ? 
* A murrain take ſuch trumpery. The block- 
head has been impoſed upon, and ſhould have 
« known his company better.” „There my 
dear,“ cried I, “you are wrong, he ſhould 
* not have known them at all.” © Mary, hang 
e the idiot,” returned ſhe again, “to bring me 
« ſuch ſtuff; if I had them I would throw them 
« into the fire.” © There again you are wrong, 
« my dear,” cried I; © for though they be cop- 
e per, we will keep them by us, as copper ſpec- 
© tacles, you know, are better than nothing.” 


By. this time the unfortunate Moſes was un- 
deceived. He now ſaw that he had indeed been 
impoſed upon by a prowling ſharper, who, obſer- 
ving his figure, had marked him for an eaſy 
prey. I therefore aſked him the circumſtances 
of the deception, He ſold the horſe, it ſeems, 
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and walked the fair in ſearch of another. A 


reverend looking man brought him to a tent, 
under pretence of having one to ſell. Here,“ 
continued Moſes, “ we met another man, very 
« well dreſt, who deſired to borrow twenty 
“pounds upon theſe, ſaying, that he wanted 
* money, and would diſpoſe of them for a third 
© of the value. 'The firſt gentlemen who pre- 
« tended to be my friend, whiſpered me to buy 
te them, and cautioned me not to let ſo good an 
* offer paſs. I ſent for Mr Flamborough, and 
“they talked him up as finely as they did me, 
% and ſo at laſt we were perſuaded to buy the 


* two groſs between us.” 


n 


Mr Burchell is found to be an enemy; for he 
| has the confidence to give diſagreeable ad- 


VICE. 


UR family had now made ſeveral attempts 

to be. fine; but ſome unforſeen diſaſter 
demoliſhed each as ſoon as projected. I endea- 
voured to take the advantage of every diſap- 
pointment, to improve their good ſenſe in pro— 
portion as they were fruſtrated in ambition. 
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„Lou ſee, my children,” cried I, © how little 


is to be got by attempts to impoſe upon the 
* world, in copping with our betters. Such 
as are poor, and will aſſociate themſelves with 
„none but the rich, are hated by thoſe they 
* avoid, and deſpiſed by thoſe they follow. Un- 
equal combinations are always diſadvantage- 
« ous to the weaker fide : the rich having the 
„ pleaſure, and the poor the inconveniencies 
that reſult from them. But come Dick, my 
„boy, and repeat the fable that you was read- 
ing to-day, for the good of the company.” 


« ONCE upon a time,” cried the child, * a 
giant and a dwarf were friends, and kept to- 
« gether. They made a bargain that they 
© would never forſake each other: but go ſeek 
adventures. The firſt battle they fought was 
« with two Saracens; and the dwarf, who was 
very courageous, dealt one of the champions 
* a moſt angry blow. It did the Saracen but 
very little injury, who, lifting up his ſword, 
„fairly ſtruck off the poor dwarf's arm. He 
© was now in a woeful plight : But the giant 
coming to his aſſiſtance, in a ſhort time left 
the two Saracens dead on the plain; and the 
© dwarf cut of the dead man's head out of ſpite. 
They then travelled on to another adventure. 
«© This was againſt three bloody minded ſatyrs. 
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ho were carrying away a damſel in diſtreſs. 


& The dwarf was not quite ſo fierce now as be- 
& fore; but for all that ſtruck the firſt blow, 
©« which was returned by another that knocked 
ce out his eye: but the giant was ſoon up with 
e them, and had they not fled, would certainly 
© have killed them every one. They were all 
© very joyful for this victory, and the damſel 
© who was relieved fell in love with the giant, 
« and married him. They now travelled far, 
ce and farther than I can tell, till they met with 
* a company of robbers. The giant for the firſt 
* time, was foremoſt now: but the dwarf was 
% not far behind. The battle was ſtout and 
* long. Wherever the giant came, all fell be- 
fore him; but the dwarf had like to have been 
© killed more than once. At laſt the victory 
«K declared for the zwo adventurers; but the 
« dwarf loſt his leg. The dwarf was now with- 
« out an arm, a leg, and an eye; while the 
„ giant, who was without a ſingle wound, cried 
© out to him, Come on my little hero; this is 
« glorious ſport : let us get one victory more, 
© and then we ſhall have honour for ever. No, 
« cries the dwarf, who was by this time grown 
« wiſer, no, I declare off; I'll fight no more: 
*« for I find that in every battle you get all the 
© honour and rewards, but all the blows fall up- 
«& on me,” 
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I was going to moralize this fable, when our 
attention was called off to a warm diſpute be- 
tween my wite and Mr Burchell, upon my daugh- 
ter's intended expedition to town. My wife ve- 
ry ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the advantages that 
would reſult from it. Mr Burchell, on the con- 
trary, diſſuaded her with great ardour, and 1 
ſtood neuter. His preſent diſſuaſions ſeemed but 
the ſecond part of thoſe which were received with 
ſo ill a grace in the morning. The diſpute grew 
high, while poor Deborah, inſtead of reaſoning 
ſtronger, talked louder, and at laſt was obliged 
to take ſhelter from a defeat in clamour. The 
concluſion of her harangue, however, was high- 
ly diſpleaſing to us all: ſh: knew, ſhe ſaid, of 
ſome who had their own ſecret reaſons for what 
they adviſed; but, for her part, ſhe wiſhed ſuch 
to ſtay away from her houſe, for the future. 
© Madam,” cried Burchell, with looks of great 
compoſure, which tended to inflame her the 
more, „as for ſecret reaſons, you are right: I 
« have ſecret reaſons, which I forbear to men- 
tc tion, becauſe you are not able to anfwer thoſe 
& of which I make no ſecret; but I find my viſits 
« here are become troubleſome; VIl take my leave 
« therefore now, and perhaps come once more 
« to take final farewell when I am quitting the 
© country.” Thus ſaying, he took up his hat; 
nor could the attempts of Sophia, whoſe looks 
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ſeemed to upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his 
going. 


WHEN gone, we all regarded each other for. 
ſome minutes with confuſion. My wife, who 
knew herſelf to be the cauſe, ſtrove to hide her 
concern with a forced ſmile, and an a- of afſu- 
rance, which I was willing to reprove : “ How, 
©« woman,” cried I to her, “is it thus we treat 
© ſtrangers ? is it thus we return their kindneſs ? 
« Be aſſured, my dear, that theſe were the harſh. 
« eft words, and to me the moſt unpleaſing, that 
« ever eſcaped your lips |—-* Why would he 
© provokt me then,” replied ſhe ; “ but I know 
te the motives of his advice perfectly well. He 
« would prevent my girls from going to town, 
te that he may have the pleaſure of my youngeſt 
% daughter's company here at home. But what 
«eyer happens, ſhe ſhall chuſe better company 
« than ſuch low-liv'd fellows as he.” © Low- 
& liv'd, my dear, do you call him?” cried I, it 
« is very poſſible we may miſtake this man's 
character: for he ſeems upon ſome occaſions 
te the moſt finiſhed gentleman I ever knew.— 
Tell me Sophia, my girl, has he ever given you 
any ſecret inſtances of bis attachment ??—— 
« His converſation with me, Sir,“ replied my 
daughter, “ has ever been ſenſible, modeſt, and 
« pleaſing; as to aught elſe, no, never. Ounce, 
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4 indeed, I remember to have heard him ſay, he 
% never knew a woman who could find merit in 
ea man that ſeemed poor.” “Such, my dear,” 
cried I, “ is the common cant of all the unfor- 
© tunate or idle; but I hope you have been 
te taught to judge properly of ſuch men, and 
te that it would be even maduelſs to expect hap- 
« pineſs from one who has been ſo very bad an 
% ceconomilt of his own. Your mother and I 
© have now better proſpeCts for you. The next 
c winter, which you will probably ſpend in 
« town, will give you opportunities of making 
« a more prudent choice.“ | 


War Sophia's reflections were upon this oc- 
caſion, I cannot pretend to determine; but I 
was not diſpleaſed at the bottom, that we were 
rid of a gueſt from whom I had much to fear. 
Our breach of hoſpitality went to my conſcience 
a little: but I quickly ſilenced that monitor by 
two or three ſpecious reaſons, which ſerved to ſa- 
tisfy and reconcile me to myſelf. The pain which 
conſcience gives the man who has already done 
wrong, is ſoon got over. Conſcience is a coward, 
and thoſe faults it has not ſtrength enough to 
prevent, it ſeldom has juſtice enough to puniſh 
by accuſing. 
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E . 


Freſh mortifications, er a demonſtration that ſeen; 
ing calamities may be real bleſſings. 


HE journey of my daughters to town was 

now reſolved upon, Mr Thornhill having 
kindly promiſed to inſpect their conduct himſelf, 
and inform us by letter of their behaviour. But 
it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary that their appear- 
ance ſhould equal the greatneſs of their expecta- 
tions, which could not be done without ſome 
expence. We debated therefore in full council 
what were the eaſieſt methods of railing money, 
or more properly ſpeaking, what we could moſt 
conveniently ſell. The deliberation was ſoon fi- 
niſhed; it was found that our remaining horſe 


was utterly uſeleſs for the plough, without his 


companion, and equally unfit for the road, as 
wanting an eye. It was therefore determined 
that we {ſhould diſpoſe of him, for the purpoſes 
above mentioned, at the neighbouring fair; and 
to prevent impoſition, to go with him myſelf. 
1hough this was one of the firſt mercantile tranſ- 
actions of my life, yet I had no doubt about ac- 
quitting myſelf with reputation. The opinion 
a man forms of his own prudence, is meaſured by 
that of the company he keeps ; and as mine was 
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moſtly in the family way, I had conceived no 
unfavourable ſentiments of my worldly wiſdom, 
My wife, however, next morning at parting, af- 
ter I had got ſome paces from the door, called 
me back, to adviſe me, in a whiſper, to have all 
my eyes about me. 


I nAD, in the uſual forms, when I came to 
the fair, put my horſe through all his paces; but 
for ſome time had no bidders. At laſt a chap- 
man approached, and after he had for a good 
while examined the horſe round, finding bim 
blind of one eye, would have nothing to ſay to 
him : a ſecond came up, but obſerving he had 
a ſpavin, declared he would not take him for 
the driving home: a third perceived he had a 
windgal, and would bid no money; a fourth 
knew by his eye that he had the botts: a fifth, 
more impertinent than all the reſt, wondered 
what 2 plague I could do to the fair, with a 
blind, ſpavined, galled hack, that was only fit 
to be cut for a dog kennel. By this time J be- 
gan to have a moſt hearty contempt for the poor 
animal myſelf, and was almoſt aſhamed at the ap- 
proach of every new cuſtomer; for though I 
did not entirely believe all that the fellows told 
me, yet I reflected that the number of witneſſes 
was a ſtrong preſumption they were right ; and 
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St Gregory, upon good works, profeſſes himſelf, 
to be of the ſame opinion. 


I was in this mortifying ſituation, when a 
brother clergyman, an old acquaintance, who 
had alſo buſineſs to the fair, came up, and ſha- 
king me by the hand, propoſed adjourning to a 
public houſe, and taking a glaſs of whatever we 
could get. I readily cloſed with the offer, and 
entering an ale-houſe, we were ſhown into a lit- 
tle back room, where there was only a venerable 
old man, who fat wholy intent over a large 
book, which he was reading. I never in my 
life ſaw a figure that prepoſſeſſed me more 
favourably. His locks of blver grey venera— 
bly ſhaded his temples, and his green old age 
ſeemed to be the reſult of health and benevo- 
lence. However, his preſence did not inte- 
rupt our converſation z my friend and I diſcour- 
ſed on the various turns of fortune we bad met: 
the Whiſtonian controverſy, my laſt pamphlet, 
the archdeacon's reply, and the hard meaſure 
that was dealt me. But our attention was in a 
ſhort time taken off by the appearance of a youth, 
who entering the room, reſpectfully faid ſome- 
thing ſoftly to the old ſtranger. © Make no a- 
© pologies, my child,” ſaid the old man, “ to 
« do good is a duty we owe to all our fellow- 
&* creatures ; take this, I wiſh it were more; but 
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© five pounds will relieve your diſtreſs, and you 
* are welcome.” 'The modeſt youth ſhed tears 
of gratitude, and yet his gratitude was ſcarce 
equal to mine. 1 could have hugged the good 
old man in my arms, his benevolence pleaſed me 
ſo. He continued to read, and we reſumed our 
converſation, until mycompanion, after ſome time 
recollecting that he had buſineſs to tranſact in 
the fair, promiſed to be ſoon back; adding, that 
he always deſired to have as much of Dr Prim- 
roſe's company as poſſible. The old gentleman 
hearing my name mentioned, ſeemed to look at 
me with attention, and when my friend was gone, 
moſt reſpectfully demanded if I was any way re- 
lated to the great Primroſe, that courageous mo- 
nogamiſt, who had been the bulwark of the 
church. Never did my heart feel ſincerer rap- 
ture than at that moment. „ Sir,” cried I, © the 
« applauſe of ſo good a man, as I am ſure you 
© are, adds to that happineſs in my breaſt which 
« your benevolence has already excited. You 
« behold before you, Sir, that Dr Primroſe, the 
„ monogamiſt, whom you have been pleafed to 
„call great. You here ſee that unfortune di- 
„vine, who has ſo long, and it would ill be- 
« come me to ſay, ſucceſsfully, fought againſt 
« the deuterogamy of the age.” © Sir,” cried the 
ſtranger, ſtruck with awe, * I fear I have been 
too familiar; but you'll forgive my curioſity, 
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© Sir: I beg pardon.” Sir,“ cried I, graſping 
his hand, “ you are ſo far from diſpleaſing 
© me by your familiarity, that I muſt beg you'll 
* accept my friendſhip, as you alreaily have all 
% my eſteem.” —« Then with gratitude I accept 
* the offer,” cried he, ſqueezing me by the hand, 

* thou glorious pillar of unſhaken orthodoxy 3 


-** and do I behold”—I here interrupted what 


he was going to ſay; for tho', as an author, 
I could digeſt no. ſmall ſhare of flattery, yet 
now my modeſty would permit no more. 
However, no lovers in romance ever cemented a 
more inſtantaneous friendſhip. We talked upon 
ſeveral ſubjects: at firſt I thought he ſeemed ra- 
ther devout than learned, and began to think he 
deſpiſed all human doctrines as droſs. Yet this 
no way leſſened him in my eſteem ; for I had 
for ſome time begun privately to harbour ſuch 
an opinion myſelf. I therefore took occaſion to 
obſerve, that the world in general began to be 
blameably indifferent, as to doftrinal matters, 
and followed human ſpeculations too much. 
« Ay, Sir,” replied he, as if he had reſerved all 
his learning to that moment, Ay, Sir, the world 
ce js in its dotage, and yet the coſmogony or 
« creation of the world has puzzled philoſophers 
& of all ages. What a medley of opinions have 
« they not broached upon the creation of the 


« world? Sanconiathon, Matheno, Beroſus, and 
Vol. I. 1 
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'* five pounds will relieve your diſtreſs, and you 
** are welcome.” The modeſt youth ſhed tears 
of gratitude, and yet his gratitude was ſcarce 
equal to mine. I could have hugged the good 
old man in my arms, his benevolence pleaſed me 
ſo. He continued to read, and we reſumed our 
converſation, until mycompanion, afterſome time 
recolleCting that he had buſineſs to tranſact in 
the fair, promiſed to be ſoon back ; adding, that 
he always deſired to have as much of Dr Prim- 
roſe's company as poſlible. 'The old gentleman 
hearing my name mentioned, feemed to look at 
me with attention, and when my friend was gone, 
moſt reſpectfully demanded if I was any way re- 
lated to the great Primroſe, that courageous mo- 
nogamiſt, who had been the bulwark of the 
church. Never did my heart feel ſincerer rap- 
ture than at that moment. „ Sir,” cried I, « the 
«« applauſe of ſo good a man, as I am ſure you 
are, adds to that happineſs in my breaſt which 
« your benevolence has already excited. You 
« beho!d before you, Sir, that Dr Primroſe, the 
© monogamiſt, whom you have been pleaſed to 
call great. You here ſce that unfortune di- 
« vine, who has ſo long, and it would il] be- 
« come me to ſay, ſucceſsfully, fought againſt 
„the deuterogamy of the age.” © Sir,” cried the 
ſtranger, ſtruck with awe, “I fear I have been 
« too familiar; but you'll forgive my curiosity, 
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„Sir: I beg pardon.” „ Sir,” cried I, graſping 
his hand, “you are ſo far from diſpleaſing 
© me by your familiarity, that I muſt beg you'll 
accept my friendſhip, as you already have all 
© my eſteem.” —« Then with gratitude I accept 
* the offer,” cried he, ſqueezing me by the hand, 


thou glorious pillar of unſhaken orthodoxy ; 


and do I behold”—I here interrupted what 


he was going to ſay; for tho”, as an author, 
I could digeſt no. ſmall ſhare of flattery, yet 
now my modeſty would permit no _ more. 

However, no lovers in romance ever cemented a 
more inſtantaneous friendſhip. We talked upon 
ſeveral ſubjects: at firſt I thought he ſeemed ra- 
ther devout than learned, and began to think he 
deſpiſed all human doctrines as droſs. Yet this 
no way leſſened him in my eſteem ; for l had 
for ſome time begun privately to harbour ſuch 
an opinion myſelf. I therefore took occaſion to 
obſerve, that the world in general began to be 
blameably indifferent, as to doctrinal matters, 
and followed human ſpeculations too much. 
« Ay, Sir,“ replied he, as if he had reſerved all 
his learning to that moment,“ Ay, Sir, the world 
« is in its dotage, and yet the colmogony or 
« creation of the world has puzzled philoſophers 
&« of all ages. What a medley of opinions have 
« they not broached upon the creation of the 


« world ? Sanconiathon, Matheno, Beroſus, and 
"Your | 1 
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„Ocellus Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain, 
© The latter has theſe words, Anarchon ara kat 
e atelutaion to pan, which imply, that all things 
have neither beginning nor end. Manetho 
* alſo, who lived about the time of Nebuchadon- 
« Afer'; Aſſer being a Syriac word, uſually ap- 
« plied as a ſurname to the kings of that coun- 
« try, as Teglat Phacl-Afer, he, I ſay, formed a 
«© conjecture equally abſurd ; for as we uſually 
* lay e& 10 biblion kubernetes, which implies that 
« books will never teach the world; ſo he at- 
e tempted to inveſtigate.—But, Sir, I aſk par- 
„don, I am ſtraying from the queſtion.” 
That he actually was; nor could I, for my life, 
{ce how the creation of the world had any thing 
to do with the buſineſs I was talking of ; but it 
was ſufficient to ſhew me that he was a man of 
letters, and I now reverenced him the more, I 
was reſolved therefore to bring him to the touch- 
ſtone; but he was too mild, and too gentle to 
contend for victory. Whenever I made any ob- 
ſervation that looked like a challenge to con- 
troverſy, he would ſmile, ſhake his head, and 
ſay nothing; by which I underſtood he could 
jay much, if he thought proper. Ihe ſubject 
therefore inſenſibly changed from the buſineſs of 
antiquity to that which brought us both to the 
fair; mine I told him was to fell an horſe, and 
very luckily, indeed, his was to buy one for one 
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of his tenants. My horſe was ſoon produced, 
and in fine we ſtruck a bargain. Nothing now 
remained but to pay me, and he accordingly 
pulled out a thirty pound note and bid me change 
it, Not being in a capacity of complying with 
his demand, he ordered the landlady to call up 
his footman, who made his appearance in a very 
genteel manner. © Here, Abraham,” cried he, 
go and get gold for this; you'll do it at 
* netghbour Jackſon's, or any where.” While 
the fellow was gone, he entertained me with a 
pathetic harangue on the great ſcarcity of (ilyer, 
which I undertook to improve, by deploring alſo 
the great ſcarcity of gold; and by the time A- 
braham returned, we had both agreed that mo- 
ney was never ſo hard to be come at as now. 
Abraham returned to inform us that he had 
been over the whole fair, and could not get 
change, tho' he had offered half a crown for 
doing it. This was a very great difappointment 
to us all; but the old gentleman having pauſed 
a little, aſked me if I knew one Solomon Flam- 
borough in my part of the country : upon re- 
plying that he was my next door neighbour, * jt 
« that be the caſe then,” returned he, I be- 
« hieve we ſhall deal. You ſhall have a draught 
« upon him payable at ſight; and let me tell you, 
„hie is as warm a man as any within five miles 
„round him. Honeſt Solomon and I have 
12 
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been acquainted for many years together. 
remember I always beat him at three 
jumps; but he could hop on one leg farther 

than J.“ A. draught upon my neighbour was 
to me the ſame as money : for I was ſufficiently 
convinced of his ability: the draught was Ggn- 
ed, and put into my bands, and Mr Jenkinſon the 
old gentleman, his man Abraham, and my horſe 


old Blackberry, trotted off very well pleaſed with 
each other, 


BEIN C now left to reflection, I began to recol- 
lect that I had done wrong in taking a draught 
from 2 ranger, and fo prudently reſolved upon 
having back my horſe, and following the pur- 
chaſer. But this was now too late: I therefore 
made directly homewards, reſolving to get- the 
draught changed into money at my friend's as 
faſt as poſhble. I found my honeſt neighbour 
| ſmoking his pipe at his own door, and informing 
him that I had a ſmall bill upon bim, he read it 
twice over.“ You can read the name, I ſup- 
« poſe,” cried I, © Ephraim Jenkinſon.” ““ Yes,” 
returned he, © the name is written plain enough, 
« and I know the gentleman too, the greateſt 
« raſcal under the canopy of heaven. - This is 
« the very ſame rogue who ſold us the ſpec- 
e tacles. Was he not a venerable looking man, 
« with grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket 
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te holes? And did he not talk a long ſtring of 
© learning about Greek and coſmogony, and the 
« world? To this I replied with a groan. © Aye,” 
continued he, “ he has but that one piece of 
« learning in the world, and he always talks it 
« away whenever he finds a ſcholar in company: 
« but I kow the rogue, and will catch him yet.” 


THouGn I was already ſufficiently mortified, 
my greateſt ſtruggle was to come, in facing my 
wife and daughters. No truant was ever more 
afraid of returning to ſchool, there to behoid the 
maſter's ſweet viſage, than I was of going home. 
I was determined, however, to anticipate their 


fury, by firſt falling into a paſſion myſelf. 


Bor, alas ! upon entering, I found the family 
no way diſpoſed for battle. My wife and girls 
were all in tears, Mr Thornhill having been there 
that day to inform them, that their journey to 
town was entirely over: The two ladies hay- 
ing heard reports of us from ſome malicious 
perſon about us, were that day ſet out ſor Lon- 
don. He could neither diſcover the tendency, 
nor the author of theſe ; but whatever they might 
be, or whoever might have broached them, he , 
continued to afſure our family of his friendſhip 
and protection. I found therefore, that they 
bore my diſappointment with great reſignation, 
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as it was eclipſed in the greatneſs of their own. 
But what perplexed us moſt was to think who 
could be ſo baſe as to aſperſe the character of a 
family ſo harmleſs as ours, too humble to excite 
envy, and too offenſive to create diſguſt. 


— — . — —EU—œ äñͤ— 0 


C HA FP. XV. 


A Mr BurchelPs villainy at once detected. The 
folly of being overwiſe. 


HAT evening, and a part of the following 

day, was employed in fruitleſs attempts 

to diſcover our enemies; ſcarce a family in the 
neighbourhood but incurred our ſuſpicions, and 
each of us had reaſons for our opinion, beſt 
known to ourſelves. As we were in this pers 
plexity, one of our little boys, who had deen play- 
ing abroad, brought. in a letter-caiz, which he 
found on the green. It was quickly known to 
belong to Mr Burchell, with whom it had been 
ſeen, and, upon examination, contained ſome 
hints upon different ſubjects ; but what particu» 
larly engaged our attention was, a ſealed note, 
ſuperſcribed, the copy of a letter to be ſent to the 
to ladies at Thornhill cafile. It inſtantly oc- 
curred that he was the baſe informer, and we de- 
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liberated whether the note ſhould not be broken 
open. I was againſt it; but Sophia, who ſaid ſhe 
was ſure that of all men he would be the laſt to 
be guilty of ſo much baſeneſs, inſiſted upon its 
being read. In this ſhe was ſeconded by the reſt. 
of the family, and at their joint ſolicitation, I read 
as follows: 


LApIESs, 


„Tu bearer will ſufficiently ſatisfy you as 
to the perſon from whom this comes: one, 
at leaſt the friend of innocence, and ready to 
prevent its being ſeduced. I am informed for a 
truth, that you have ſome intentions of bringing 
two young ladies to town, whom I have ſome 
knowledge of, under the character of compani- 
ons. As I would neither have ſimplicity im- 
poſed upon, nor virtue contaminated, I muſt of- 
fer it as my opinion, that the impropriety of 
ſuch a ſtep will be attended with dangerous con- 
ſequences. It has never been my way to treat 
the infamous or the lewd with ſeverity; nor 
ſhould I now have taken this method of explain- 
ing myſelf, or reproving folly, did it not aim at 
guilt. Take therefore the admonition of a friend, 
and ſeriouſly reflect on the conſequences of intro- 


ducing infamy and vice into retreats, where peace 


and innocence have hitherto reſided.“ 
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Our doubts were now at an end. There 
ſeemed indeed ſomething applicable to both ſides 
in this letter, and its cenſures might as well be 
referred to thoſe to whom it was written, as to 


us; but the malicious meaning was obvious, and 


we went no farther. My wife had ſcarce patience 
to hear me to the end, but railed at the writer 
with unreſtrained reſentment. Olivia equally 
ſevere; and Sophia ſeemed perfectly amazed at 
his baſeneſs. As for my part, it appeared to me 
one of the vileſt inſtances of unprovoked ingra- 
titude I had met with. Nor could I account for 
it in any other manner, than by imputing it to 
his deſire of detaining my youngeſt daughter in 
the country, to have the more frequent oppor- 
tunities of an interview. In this manner we 
all fat ruminating upon ſchemes of vengeance, 
when our other little boy came running in to tell 
us that Mr Burchell was approaching at the 
other end of the field. It is eaſier to conceive 
than deſcribe, the complicated ſenſations which 
are felt from the pain of a recent injury, and the 
pleaſure of approaching revenge. Tho' our in- 
tentions were only to upbraid him with his in- 
gratitude, yet it was reſolved to do it in a man- 
ner that would be perfectly cutting. For this 
purpoſe, we agreed to meet him with our uſual 
fmiles, to chat in the beginning with more than 
ordinary kindneſs, to amuſe him a little ; but 


* 
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then, in the midſt of the flattering calm, to burſt 
upon him like an earthquake, aud overwhelm him 
with the ſenſe of his own bafſeneis. This being 
refolved upon, my wife undertook to manage the 
buſineſs herſelf, ſhe really had ſome talents for 
ſuch an undertaking. We ſaw him approach, he 
entered, drew a chair, and fat down. * 
fine day, Mr Burchell.” « A very fine day, 
„ Doctor; tho' I fancy we ſhall have ſome rain 
by the ſhooting of my corus.“ —“ The ſhoot- 
ing of your horns,” cried my wife, in a loud 
fit of laughter, and then aſked pardon for being 
fond of a joke. © Dear Madam,” replied he, 
© I pardon you with all my heart; for I pro- 
e teſt I ſhould not have thought it a joke till you 
* told me.” “Perhaps not, Sir,” cried my 
wife, winking at us, © and yet I dare ſay you can 
tell us how many jokes go to an ounce.” ——*& I 
fancy, Madam,” returned Burchell, “ you 
have been reading a jeſt book this morning, 
that ounces of jokes is ſo very good a conceit; 
© and yet, Madam, I had rather ſee half an ounce 
© of underſtanding.” ] believe you might,” 
cried my wife, {till ſmiling at us, though the 
laugh was againſt her; “ and yet I have 
* {ſeen men pretend to underſtanding that have 
very little.“ And no doubt,” replied her 
antagoniſt, * you have known ladies ſet up for 
« wit that had none.” — I quickly began to 
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find that my wife was likely to gain but little 2: 
this buſineſs; ſo I reſolved to treat him in a ſtile 
of more ſeverity myſelf. © Both wit and under- 
« ſtanding,” cried J, © are trifles, without inte- 
« prity : it is that which gives value to every 
© character. Ihe ignorant peaſant, without 
« fault, is greater than the philoſopher with ma- 
©« ny; for what is genius or courage without an 


t heart! An honeſi man is the nobleſt work of 
« God,” 


«I ALWAYS held that favourite maxim of 
« Pope,” returned Mr Burchell, © as very un- 
« worthy a man of genius, and a baſe diſertion 
of his own ſuperiority. As the reputation of 
«© books is raiſed, not by their freedom from de- 
&« fect, but the greatneſs of their beauties ; fo 
« ſhould that of men be prized, not for their ex- 

« emption from fault, but the ſize of thoſe vir- 
c tyes they are poſſeſſed of. The ſcholar may 
& want prudence, the ſtateſman may have pride, 
„and the champion ferocity; but ſhall we pre- 
cc fer to theſe men the low mechanic, who labori- 
e ouſly plods on through life, without cenſure or 
« applauſe? We might as well prefer the tame 
« correct paintings of the Flemiſh ſchool to the 
« erroneous, but ſublime animations of the Ro- 
man pencil.“ 
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« SIR,” replied I, “ your preſent obſervation 
is juſt, when there-are ſhining virtues and mi- 
© nute defects; but when it appears that great 
© vices are oppoſed in the ſame mind as to extra- 


ordinary virtues, ſuch a character deſerves con- 
© tempt.” 


« PERHars,” cried he, © there may be ſome 
« ſuch monſters as you deſcribe, of great vices 
« joined to great virtues; yet in my progreſs 
„ through life, I never yet found one inſtance 
« of their exiſtence : on the contrary, I have ne- 
ver perceived, that where the mind was capa- 
„ cious the affections were good. And indeed 
Providence ſeems kindly our friend in this par- 
* ticular, thus to debilitate the underſtanding 
« where the heart is corrupt, and diminiſh the 
© power where there is the will to do miſchief. 
« This rule ſeems to extend even to other ani- 
« mals: the little vermin race are ever treach- 
© erous, cruel, and cowardly, whilſt thoſe en- 


« dowed with ſtrength and power are generous, 
&« brave, and gentle.” | 


THESE obſervations ſound well,” returned L 
and yet it would be eaſy this moment to point 


ce out a man,” and I fixed my eye ſtedfaſtly upon 
him, © whoſe head and heart form a moſt deteſt- 


ce able contraſt.” Aye, Sir,” continued I, rat- 


| 
i 
| 
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ſing my voice, © and I am glad to have this op- 
„ portunity of detecting him in the midſt of his 
& fancied ſecurity. Do you know this, Sir, this 
pocket. book 5 ——*© Yes, Sir,” returned he, 
with a face of impenetrable aſſurance, “ that 
e pocket-book is mine, and I am glad you have 
c“ found it.” © And do you know,” cried 
I, © this letter? Nay, never faulter, man; but 
„look me full in the face: I ſay do you not 
&« know this letter?“ “ That letter,” re- 
turned he, “ yes, it was I that wrote that letter,” 
„And how could you,” ſaid I, “ ſo baſely, fo 
© ungratefully, preſume to write this letter?“ — 
„And how came you,” replied he, with looks 
of unparalleled effrontery, “ ſo baſely to preſume 
© to break open this letter? Don't you know, 
% now I could hang you all for this? All that I 
have to do, is to ſwear at the next juſtice's, that 
© you have been guilty of breaking open the lock 
« of my pocket-book, and ſo hang you all up at 
te this door.” This piece of unexpected inſo— 
lence raiſed me to ſuch a pitch, that I could 
ſcarce govern my paſſion. © Ungrateful wretch, 
« begone, and no longer pollute my dwelling 
© with thy baſeneſs. Begone, and never let me 
& ſee thee again: go from my doors, and the 
© only puniſhment I with thee is an alarmed con- 
& ſcience, which will be a ſufficient tormentor !” 


Zo ſaying, I threw him his pocket-book, which 
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he took up with a ſmile, and ſhutting the claſps 
with the utmoſt compoſure, left us quite aſtoniſh— 
ed at the ſerenity of his aſſurance. My wife waz 
particularly enraged that nothing could make 
him angry, or make him ſeem aſhamed of his vil- 
lanies. My dear,” cried I, willing to calm 
thoſe paſſions that had been raiſed too high a- 
mong us, © we are not to be ſurpriſed that bad 
© men want ſhame; they only bluſh at being 


3 ae in doing good, but glory in their 
ec vices.“ 


« GUILT and Shame, ſays the allegory, were 
at firſt companions, and in the beginning of 
ee their journey inſeparably kept together. But 
© their union was ſoon found to be diſagreeabie 
et and inconvenient to both: Guilt gave Shame 
« frequent uneaſineſs, and Shame often betray- 
«ed the ſecret conſpiracies of Guilt. After 
6 long diſagreement, therefore, they at length 
©* conſented to part for ever. Guilt boldly 
© walked forward alone, to overtake Fate, that 
© went before in the ſhape of an executioner : 
© but Shame being naturally timorous, returned 
* back to keep company with Virtue, which, in 
© the beginning of their journey they had left 
ce behind. Thus, my children, after men have 


* travelled thro' a few ſtages in vice, they no 
Vor. I. K 
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longer continue to have ſhame at doing evil, 
and ſhame attends only upon their virtues.” 
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The family uſe art, which is oppsſed with flill 


greater, 


HAT EVER might have been Sophia's ſen- 

ſations, the reſt of the family was eaſi- 
ly conſoled for Mr Burchell's abſence, by the 
company of our landlord, whoſe viſits now be- 
came more frequent and longer. Though he 
nad been diſappointed in procuring my daughters 
the amuſement of the town, as he deſigned, he 
took every opportunity of ſupplying them with 
thoſe little recreations which our retirement 
would admit of. He uſually came in the morn- 
ing, and while my ſon and I followed our occu- 
pations abroad, he ſat with the family at home, 
and amuſed them by deſcribing the town, with 
every part of which he was particularly ac- 
quainted. He could repeat all the obſervations 
that were retained in the atmoſphere of the play- 
houſes, and had all the good things of the high 
wits by rote long before they made way into the 
jeſt books. The intervals between converſation 
were employed in teaching my daughters piquet, 
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or ſometimes in ſetting my two little ones to box, 
to make them fbarp, as he called it: but the 
hopes of having him for a ſon-in-law, in ſome 
meaſure blinded us to all his defects. It muit be 
owned that my wiſe laid a thouſand ſchemes to 
entrap him, or, to ſpeak more tenderly, uſed 
every art to magnify the merits of her daughter. 
If the cakes at tea eat ſhort and criſp, they were 
made by Olivia if the gooſeberry wine was well 
knit, the gooſeberries were of her gathering; it 
was her fingers that gave the pickles their pe- 
culiar green; and in the compoſition of a pud- 
ding, her judgment was infallible. Then the 
poor woman would tell the Squire, that ſhe 
thought him and Olivia extremely like each 0- 
ther, and would bid both ſtand up to fee which 
was talleſt. 'Theſe inſtances of cunning, which 
ſhe thought impenetrable, yet which every body 
ſaw through, were very pleaſing to our benefac- 
tor, who gave every day ſome new proofs of his 
paſſion, which, though they had not ariſen to 
propoſals of marriage, yet we thought fell but lit- 
tle ſhort of it; and his lowneſs was attributed ſome- 
times to native baſhfulneſs, and ſometimes to his 
fear of offending a rich uncle. An occurrence, 
however, which happened ſoon after, put it beyond 
a doubt that he deſigned to become one of the 
family, my wife even regarded it as an abſolute 
promiſe, 
2 
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My wife and daughters happening to return 
a viſit to neighbour Flamborough's, found that 
family had lately got their pictures drawn by a 
uimner, who travelled the country, and did them 
for fifteen ſhillings a-head. As this family and 
ours had long a ſort of rivalry in point of taſte, 
our ſpirit took the alarm at this ſtolen march up- 
on us, and notwithſtanding all I could ſay, and 
1 ſaid much, it was reſolved that we ihould have 
our pictures done too. Having therefore enga- 
ged the limner, for what could I do? our next 
deliberation was, to ſhew the ſuperiority of our 
taſte, in the attitudes. As for our neighbour's 
family, there were ſeven of them, and they were 
drawn with ſeven oranges, a thing quite out of 
taſte, no variety in life, no compoſition in the 
world. We defired to have ſomething done in 
a brighter ſtyle, and, after many debates, at 
length came to an unanimous reſolution to be 
drawn together, in one large hiſtorical family 
piece. This would be cheaper, fince one frame 
would ſerve forall, and it would be inſinitely more 
genteel; for all families of any taſte were now 
drawn in the ſame manner. As we did not im- 
mediatcly recollect an hiſtorical ſubject to hit us, 
we were contented each with being drawn as in- 
dependent hiſtorical figures. My wife defired to 
be repreſented as Venus, with a ſtomacher rich- 
ly ſet with diamonds, and her two little ones as 
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Cupids by her fide, while I, in my gown and 
band, was to preſent her with my books on the 
Bangorean controverſy. Olivia would be drawn 
as an Amazon, fitting on a bank of flowers, 
dreit in a green Joſeph, laced with gold, and a 
whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a ſhepherd- 
els, with as many ſheep as the painter could 
ipare; and Moſes was to be dreſt out with a 
hat and white feather. Our taſte ſo much pleaſ— 
fed the Squire, that he inſiſted on being put in 
as one of the family, in the character of Alexan- 
der the Great, at Olivia's feet. This was conſi— 
dered by us all, as an indication of his defire to 
be introduced into the family in reality, nor 
could we refuſe his requeſt. The painter was 
therefore ſet to work, and as he wrought with 
aſhduity and expedition, in leſs than four days 
the whole was compleated. 'The piece was large, 
and it muſt be owned he did not ſpare his co— 
jours; for which my wife gave him great enco- 
miums. We were all perfectly ſatisfied with his 
performance; but an unfortunate circumſtance 
had not occurred till the picture was finiſhed, 
which now ftruck us with diſmay. It was fo 
very large that we had no place in the houſe to 
fix it. How we all came to diſregard ſo mate- 
rial a point is inconxceivable; but certain it is, we 
were all this time greatly over-ſeen. Inſtead 
therefore of gratifying our vanity as we hoped, 
K 3 
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thereitleaned, in a moſtmortifying manner,againſt 
the kitchen wall, where the canvas was ſtretched 
and painted, much too large to be got through 
any of the doors, and the jeſt of all our neigh- 
bours. One compared it to Robinſon Cruſoe's 
long-boat, too large to be removed; another 
thought it more reſembled a reel in abottle; ſome 
wondered how it ſhould be got out, and till more 
were amazed how it ever got in. 


Bo x though it excited the ridicule of ſome, 
it effectually raiſed more ill- natured ſuggeſtions 
in many. The Squire's portrait being found u— 
nited with ours, was an honour too great to e- 
ſcape envy. Malicious whiſpers began to circu- 
ate at our expence, and our tranquillity con- 
tinually to be diſturbed by perſons who came as 
friends, to tell us what was ſaid of us by our 
enemies. Theſe reports we always reſented with 
becoming ſpirit; but ſcandal ever improves by 
oppoſition, We again therefore entered into a 
conſultation upon obviating the malice of our 
enemies, and at laſt came to a reſolution, which 
had too much cunning to give me entire ſatisfac- 
tion. It was this: as our principal object was 
to diſcover the honour of Mr Thornhill's addreſ- 
fes, my wife undertook to found him, by pre- 
tending to aſk his advice in the choice of an huſ- 
band for her eldeſt daughter. If this was not 
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found ſufficient to induce him to a declaration, 
it was then fixed upon to terrify him with a rival, 
which it was thought would compel him, though 
never ſo refractory. To this laſt ſtep, however, I 
would by no means give my conſent, till Olivia 
gave me the moſt ſolemn affurances, that ſhe 
would marry the perſon provided to rival upon 
this occaſion, if Mr 'Thornhill did not prevent it, 
by taking her himſelf. Such was the ſcheme 
laid, which though I did not ſtrenuouſly oppoſe, 
I did not entirely approve. 


Tux next time, therefore, that Mr Thornhill 
came to ſee us, my girls took care to be out of 
the way, in order to give their Mamma an op- 
portunity of putting her ſcheme in execution; 
but they only retired to the next room, from 
whence they could overhear the whole converſa- 
tion; which my wife artfully introduced, by ob- 
ſerving, that one of the Miſs Flamboroughs was 
like to have a very good match of it in Mr Span- 
ker. To this the Squire aftenting, ſhe proceed- 
ed to remark, that they who had warm ſortunes 
were always ſure of getting good huſbands : 
„But Heaven help,” continued ſhe, * the girls 
„that have none. What ſignifies beauty Mr 
„ Thornhill 7 or what ſignifies all the virtue, and 
* all the qualifications in the world, in this age 
« of ſelf-intereſt ? It is not what is ſhe ? but what 
« has ſhe ? is all the cry.“ 
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« Mapam,”' returned he, © I highly approve 
* the juſtice, as well as the novelty of your re- 
© marks, and if I were a king it ſhould be other- 
« ways. It would then, indeed, be fine times 
« with the girls without fortunes: our two 
„young ladies ſhould be the firſt for whom I 
„ would provide.” 


An, Sir!” returned my wife, © you are 
te pleaſed to be facetious; but I wiſh I were a 
« queen, then I know where they ſhould look 
© for an huſband. But now that you have put 
« it into my head, ſeriouſly, Mr Thornhill, can't 
te you recommend me a proper huſband for my 
« eldeſt girl? She is now nineteen years old, 
« well grown, and well educated, and, in my 
© humble opinion, does not want for parts.” 


« Mapan,” replied he,“ If I were to chuſe, 
« ] would find out a perſon poſſeſſed of every 
« accompliſhment that can make an angel happy. 
© One with prudence, fortune, taſte, and ſincerity; 
« ſuch, Madam, would be, in my opinion, the 
proper huſband.” „ Ah, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, “ but 
do you know of any ſuch perſon ?” « No, 
« Madam,” returned he, © it is impoſſible to 
„ know any perſon that deſerves to be her huſ- 
ce band : ſhe's too great a treaſure for one man's 


« poſſeſſion: ſhe's a goddeſs, Upon my ſou}, 
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&«& I ſpeak what I think, ſhe's an angel. 
« Ah, Mr Thornhill, you only flatter my poor 
girl: But we have been thinking of marrying 
her to one of your tenants, whoſe mother is 
6 lately dead, and who wants a manager: you 
© know whom I mean, farmer Williams; a warm 
* man Mr Thornhill, able to give her good bread; 
«ay, and who has ſeveral times made her pro- 
„ polals, (which was actually the cafe): but 
Sir,“ concluded ſhe, ] ſhould be glad to 
have your approbation of our choice?“ 
© How, Madam,” replied he, © my approba- 
« tion! My approbation of ſuch a choice! Ne- 
© ver. What! Sacrifice ſo much beauty, and 
* ſenſe, and goodneſs, to a creature inſenſible of 
the bleſſing! excuſe me, I can never approve 
© of ſuch a piece of injuſtice! And I have my 
© reaſons !'——*< Indeed, Sir,“ cried Deborah, 
*© It you have your reaſons, that's another affair; 
but I ſhould be glad to know thoſe reaſons.” 
« Excuſe me, Madam,” returned he, * they lye 
* too deep for diſcovery, (laying his hand upon 
© his boſom) : they remain buried, rivetted here.“ 


AFTER he was gone, upon general conſul- 
tation, we could not tell what to make of theſe 
fine ſentiments. Olivia conſidered them as inſtan- 
ces of the moſt exalted paſſion, but I was not 
quite ſo ſanguine : it ſeemed to be pretty plain, 
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that they had more of love than matrimony in 
them : yet, whatever they might portend, it was 
reſolved to proſecute the ſcheme of farmer Wil- 
liams, who, ſince my daughter's firſt appearance 
in the country, bad paid her his addreſſes. 


— — 


M xvi. 


Scarce any virtue faund 1o reſiſt the power of long 
and pleaſing temptation. 


S I only ſtudied my child's real happineſs, 

the aſſiduity of Mr Williams pleaſed me, 
as he was in eaſy circumſtances, prudent, and 
ſincere. It required but very little encourage- 
ment to revive his former paſſion; ſo that in an 
evening or two after, he and Mr Thornhill met 
at our houſe, and ſurveyed each other for ſome 
time with looks of anger: but Williams owed 
his landlord no rent, and little regarded his in- 
dignation. Olivia, on her fide, afted the co- 
quet to perfection, if that might be called acting, 
which was her real character, pretending to laviſh 
all her tenderneſs on her new lover. Mr 
Thornhill appeared quite dejected at this prefe- 
rence, and with a penſive air took leave; though 
I own it puzzled me to find him ſo much in pain 
as be appeared to be, when he had it in his power 
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ſo eaſily to remove the cauſe, by declaring an ho- 
nourable paſſion. But whatever uneaſineſs he 
ſeemed to endure, it could be perceived that O- 
livia's anguiſh was {till greater. After any of 
theſe interviews between her lovers, of which 
there were ſeveral, ſhe uſually retired to ſolitude, 
and there indulged her grief. It was in ſuch a 
ſituation I found her one evening, after ſhe had 
been ſor ſome time ſupporting a fictitious gaiety. 
«© You now ſee, my child,” faid I, © that your 
ce confidence in Mr 'Thornhill's paſſion was but 
« dream: he permits the rivalry of another, 
& every way his inferior, though he knows it 
yes in his power to ſecure you by a candid 
% declaration himſclf,”'——< Yes, Papa,” re- 
turned ſhe, “ but he has his reaſons for this de- 
« lay: I know he has. The ſincerity of his 
« looks and words convince me of his real eſteem. 
© A ſhort time I hope will diſcover the generoſi- 
ty of his ſentiments, and convince you that my 
opinion of him has been more juſt than yours.” 
« Olivia, my darling,” returned I,“ every ſcheme 
ce that bas been hitherto purſued to compel him 
© to a declaration, has been propoſed and plan- 
ned by yourſelf, nor can you in the leaſt ſay 
&© that I have conſtrained you. But you muſt 
© not ſuppoſe, my dear, that I will be ever in- 
ce ſtrumental in ſuffering his honeſt rival to be the 


% dupe of your ill-placed paſton, Whatever 
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time you require to bring your fancied admi- 
rer to an explanation, ſhall be granted; but 
cc at the expiration of that term, if he is ſtill re- 
« gardleſs, I muſt abſolutely inſiſt, that honeſt 
% Mr Williams ſhall be rewarded for his fidelity. 
The character which I have hitherto ſupported 
in life demands this from me, and my tender- 
© neſs as a parent, ſhall never influence my inte- 
&©« grity as a man. Name then your Gay, let it 
* be as diſtant as you think proper, and, in the 
« mean time, take care to let Mr Thornhill know 
© the exact time on which I deſign delivering you 
« up to another. If he really loves you, his 
« own good ſenſe will readily ſuggeſt that there 
is but one method alone to prevent his loſing 
«© you for ever.“ This propoſal, which ſhe 
could not avoid conſidering as perfectly juſt, was 
readily agreed to. She again renewed her moſt 
poſitive promiſe of marrying Mr Williams, in 
caſe of the other's inſenſibility; and at the next 
opportunity in Mr ThornhilPs prefence, that day 
month was fixed upon for her nuptiais with his 
rival, | 


SUCH vigorous proceedings ſeemed to redouble 
Mr ThornhilPs anxiety : but what Olivia really 
felt gave me ſome uneaſineſs. In this ſtruggle 
between prudence and paſſion her vivacity quite 
forſook her, and every opportunity of ſolitude 
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was ſought, and ſpent in tears. One week paſ- 
ſed away; but her lover made no efforts to re- 
{train her nuptials. The ſucceeding week he 
was {till aſſiduous, but not more open. On the 
third he diſcontinued his viſits entirely, and in- 
ſtead of my daughter teſtifying any impatience, 
as I expected, ſhe ſcemed to rctain a penſfive 
tranquillity, which I looked upon as reſignation. 
For my own part, I was now ſincerely pleaſed 


with thinking that my child was going to be ſe— 


cured in a continuance of competence and peacc, 
and frequently applauded her rcſolution. It was 
within about four days of her intended nuptials, 
that my little family, at night, were gathered 
round a charming fire, telling ſtories of the paſt, 
and laying ſchemes for the future. Buſicd in 
forming a thouſand projects, and laughing at 
whatever folly came uppermoſlt, © Well, Moſes,” 
cried I, “we ſhall ſoon my boy have a wed- 
« ding in the family, What is your opinion of 
©« matters and things in general?“ © My o- 
& pinion, father, is, that all things go on very 
« well: and I was juſt now thinking, that when 
&« ſiſter Livy is married to farmer Williams, we 
&« ſhall then have the loan of his cyder-preſs and 
„ brewing tubs for nothing.” —* That we ſhall, 
« Moſes,” cried I, “ and he will ſing us Death 
“ and the Lady, to raiſe our ſpirits into the bar- 


„ gain.“ — —“ He has taught that ſong to our 
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* Dick,” cried Moſes; “ and I think he goes 
through it very prettily.” “ Does he ſo,” 
cried I, © then let us have it: where's little 
„Dick? let him up with it boldly.” — “ My 
brother Dick,” cried Bill, my youngeſt, “ is 
juſt gone out with fiſter Livy ; but Mr Wil- 
© liams has taught me two ſongs, and I'll ſing 
* them for you, Papa. Which ſong do you 
*« chuſe, the Dying Stan, or the Hlegy on the 
i« death if a mad dg“ * The Elegy, child, by 
all means,” ſaid I, I never heard that yet; 
and Deborah, my life, grief you know is dry, 
let us have a bottle of the beſt gooſeberry 
«© wine to keep up our ſpirits. I have wept ſo 
« much at all forts of elegies of late, that with- 
e out an enlivening glaſs I am ſure this will over- 
© come me; and Sophy, love, take your guitar, 
e thrum in with the boy alittle.” 


An ELEGY on the death of a Map Dos. 


-« Goop people all, of every fort, 
“ Give ear unto my ſong ; 

And if you find it wond'rous ſhort, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Iſlington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might ſay, 


WAKEFIELD. 


© That ſtill a godly race he ran, 
«© Whene'er he went to pray. 


“% A kind and gentle heart he had, 
«'To comfort friends and foes ; 

„The naked ev'ry day he clad, 
« When he put on his cloaths. 


« And in that town a dog was found, 
« As many dogs there be, 


« Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound; 
« And curs of low degree. 


“This dog and man at firſt were friends; 
© But when a pique began, 

„The dog, to gain his private ends, 
& Went mad and bit the man. 


„% (The wound it ſeem'd both ſore and ſad, 
© To every Chriſtian eye; 

& And while they ſwore the dog was mad, 
They {wore the man would die. 


& But ſoon a wonder came to light, 
«© That ſhew'd the rogues they ly'd, 


„The man recover'd of the bite, 


«© The dog it was that dy'd.“ 
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&© A VERY good boy, Bill, upon my word, and 
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*an elegy that may truly be called tragical. 
Come, my children, here's Bills health, and 
may he one day be a biſhop ?? 


« W1TH all my heart,” cried my wife; “ and 
if be but preaches as well as he ſings, I make 
no doubt of him. The moſt of his family, by 
* the mother's fide, could ſing a good ſong : it 
was a common ſaying in our country, that the 
family of the Blenkinſpots could never look 
© ttraight before them, nor the Hugginſes blow 
' out a candle: that there were none of the Gro- 
** grams but could ſing a ſong, or of the Mar- 
Jotams but could tell a ſtory.” „However 
* that be,” cried I,“ the moſt vulgar ballad of 
„them all generally pleaſes me better than the 
« fine modern odes, and things that petrify us 
{© in a ſingle ſtanza ; productions that we at once 
deteſt and praiſe. Put the glaſs to your bro- 
ther, Moſes. The great fault of theſe elegiſts 
is, that they are in deſpair for griefs, that give 
« the ſenſible part of mankind very little pain. 
*« A lady loſes her lap-dog, and ſo the filly poet 
runs home to verſify the diſaſter.” 


© THAT may be the mode,” cried Moſes, 
in ſublimer compoſitions z but the Ranelaugh 
« ſongs that come down to us are perfectly fami- 
„ lar, and all caſt in the ſame mold: Colin meets 
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c Dolly, and they hold a dialogue together; he 
& gives her a fairing to put in her hair, and ſhe 
© preſents him with a noſegay, and then go to- 
te gether to church, where they give good advice 
© to young nymphs and ſwains to get married 
&« as faſt as they can.” 


AND very good advice too,” cried I; “ and 
«© am told there is not a place in the world 
© where advice can be given with ſo much pro- 
e prietyas there; for while it perſuades us to marry, 
«it allo furniſhes us with a wife; and ſurcly 
that muſt be an excellent market, my boy, 
« where we are told what we want, and ſupplied 
«with it when wanting.” 


« YEs, Sir,” returned Moſes, “ and I know 
* but of two ſuch markets for wives in Europe, 
« Ranclaugh in England, and Fontarabia in Spain. 
© The Spaniſh market is open once a-year, but 
* our Engliſh waves are ſaleable every night.” 


« You. are right, my boy,” cried his mother, 
« Old England is the only place in the world 
46 for huſbands to get wives.” —<©< And for wives 
«to manage their huſbands,” interrupted I, 
It is a proverb abroad, that if a bridge were 
built acroſs the ſea, all the ladies of the Conti- 


© nent would come over to take pattern from 
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«© ours; for there are no ſuch wives in Europe 
« ag our own.” 


« BUT let us have one bottle more, Deborah, 
« my life; and Moſes, give us a good ſong. What 
* thanks do we not owe to Heaven for thus be- 
« {towing tranquillity, health, and competence. 
I think myſelf happier now than the greateſt 
© monarch upon earth. He has no ſuch fire-fide, 
% nor ſuch pleafant faces about it. Yes, De- 
„ borah, my dear, we are now growing old; but 
the evening of our life is likely to be happy. 
« We are deſcended from anceſtors that knew 
© no ſtain, and we ſhall leave a good and virtu- 
te ous race of children behind us. While we live 
te they will be our ſupport and our pleaſure here, 
« and when we die they will tranſmit our bo- 
% nour untainted to poſterity. Come, my ſon, 
« we wait for your ſong : let us have a chorus. 
« But where is my darling Olivia ? That little 
„ cherub's voice is always ſweeteſt in the cone 
« cert.” Juſt as 1 ſpoke, Dick came run- 
ning in. “O Papa, Papa, ſhe is gone from us, 
« ſhe is gone from us, my filter Livy is gone 
« from us, for ever.” —* Gone, child?“ Yes, 
„ ſhe is gone off with two gentlemen in a poſt- 
„ chaiſe, and one of them kifſed her, and ſaid 
* he would die for her; and ſhe cried very much, 
* and was for coming back ; but he perſuaded. 
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« her again, and ſhe went into the chaiſe ; and 
« ſaid, O what will my poor Papa do when he 
& knows I am undone !? — Now then,“ 
cried I, © children, go and be miſerable; for 
© we ſhall never enjoy one hour more. And O 
% may Heaven's everlaſting fury light upon him 
and his! Thus to rob me of my child | And 
© ſure it will, for taking back my ſweet inno- 
«© cent that was leading up to heaven. Such 
&« fincerity as my child was poſſeſt of. But all 
« our earthly happineſs is now over! Go, my 
% children, go, and be miſerable and infamous; 
„ for my heart is broken within me!“ « Fa- 
te ther,” cried my ſon, © is this vour fortitude ?” 
« Fortitude, child! Yes, he ſhall ſee J have for- 
te titude ! Bring me my piſtols. I'll purſue the 
te traitor. While he is on earth I'll purſue him, 


Old as I am, he ſhall find I can ſting him yet, 


© The villain ! The perſidious villain !” — 
1 bad by this time reached down my piſtols, 
when my poor wife, whoſe paſſions were not fo 
ſtrong as mine, caught me in her arms. My 
« deareſt, deareſt huſband,” cried ſhe, „ the 
« Bible is the only weapon that is fit for your 
„old hands now. Open that, my love, and 
© read our angunh into patience, for ſhe has 
„ vilely deceived” Her ſorrow repreſt the 
reſt in ſilence. —*© Indeed, Sir,” reſumed 
my ſon, after a pauſe, your rage is too vio- 
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* lent and unbecoming. You ſhould be my 
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mother's comforter, and you increaſe her pain. 
It” ill ſuited you and your reverend charac- 
ter thus to curſe your greateſt enemy : you 
ſhould not have curſt the wretch, villain as 
he is.” © I did not curſe him child, did 
I ?*”——<© Indeed, Sir, you did, you curſt him 
twice. ——© Then may Heaven forgive 
me and him if I did. And now, my fon, I 
ſee it was more than human benevolence that 
firſt taught us to bleſs our enemies ! Bleſt be 
his holy name for all the good he has given, 
and for that he has taken away. But it is not 
a ſmall diſtreſs that can wring tears from thoſe 
old eyes, that have not wept for ſo many years. 
My child !—To undo my darling! May con- 
fuſion ſeize ! Heaven forgive me, what am I 
about to ſay !| You. may remember, my love, 
how good ſhe was, and how charming ; till 
this vile moment all her care was-to make us 
happy. Had ſhe but died! But ſhe is gone, 
the honour of our family contaminated, and 
I muſt look out for happineſs in other worlds 
than here. But, my child, you ſaw them off: 
perhaps he forced her away? If he foreed her, 
ſhe may yet be innocent.” ——“ Ah no, Sir,” 


cried the child, © he only kiſſed her, and called 


©... 


her his angel, and ſhe wept very much, and 
leaned upon his arm, and they drove off very 
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« faſt,” —* She's an ungrateful creature,” cried 
my wife, who could ſcarce ſpeak for weeping, 
© to uſe us thus. She never had the leaſt con- 
ſtraint put upon her affections. The vile ſtrum- 
pet has baſely deſerted her parents without 
any provocation, thus to bring your grey hairs 
to the grave, and I mult ſhortly follow.” 


Ix this manner that night, the firſt of our real 


misfortunes, was ſpent in the bitterneſs of com- 


plaint, and ill-ſupported ſallies of enthuſiaſm. 
I determined, however, to find out our betrayer, 
wherever he was, and reproach his baſeneſs. 'The 
next morning we miſſed our wretched child at 
breakfaſt, where ſhe uſed to give life and chear- 
fulneſs to us all. My wife, as before, attempted 
to eaſe her heart by reproaches. Never,” cried 
ſhe, “ ſhall that vileſt ſtain of our family again 
« darken thoſe harmleſs doors. I will never 
« call her daughter more. No, let the ſtrum- 
pet live with her vile ſeducer : She may bring 

us to ſhame, but ſhe ſhall never more deceive 
Cc us.“ f 


cc 


„ WiFE,” ſaid J, “ do not talk thus hardly: 
my deteſtation of her guilt is as great as yours; 
& but ever ſhall this houſe and this heart be open 
to a poor returning repentant ſinner. The 
* ſooner ſhe returns from her tranſgreſſion, the 
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& more welcome ſhall ſhe be to me. For the 
&« firſt time, the very beſt may err; art may 
« perſuade, and novelty ſpread out its charm. 
The firſt fault is the ehild of ſimplicity; but 
« every other the offspring of guilt. Yes, the 
© wretched creature ſhall be welcome to this 
© heart and this houſe, tho* ſtained with ten 
„ thouſand vices. I will again hearken to the 
&© muſic of her voice, again will I hang fondly 
© on her boſom, if I find but repentance there. 
« My ſon, bring hither my Bible and my ſtaff; 
« I will purſue her, wherever ſhe is, and tho' I 
„ cannot ſave her from ſhame, I may prevent 
© the continuance of iniquity.” 


E AVAIL. 
The purſuit of a father to reclaim a laſt child to 


virtue. 


HO? the child could not deſcribe the gen- 
tleman's perſon who handed his ſiſter in- 

to the poſt-chaiſe, yet my ſuſpicions fell entirely 
upon our young landlord, whoſe character for 
ſuch intrigues was but too well known. I there- 
fore directed my ſteps towards 'Thornhill-caftle, 
reſolving to upbraid him, and, if poſſible, to bring 
back my daughter: but before I had reached 
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kis ſeat, I was met by one of my pariſhioners, 
who ſaid he ſaw a young lady reſembling my 
daughter, in a poſt chaiſe with a gentleman, whom 
by the deſcription, I could only gueſs to be Mr 
Burchell, and that they drove very faſt. This 
information, however, did by no means ſatisfy 
me. I therefore went to the young Squire's, and 
though it was yet early, inſiſted upon ſeeing him 
immediately: he ſoon appeared with the moſt 
open familiar air, and ſeemed perfectly amazed 
at my daughter's clopement, proteſting upon his 
honour, that he was quite a ſtranger to it. I 
now therefore condemned my former ſuſpicions, 
and could turn them only on Mr Burchell, who 
I recolleCted, had of late ſeveral private coufer- 
ences with her: but the appearance of another 
witneſs, left me no room to doubt of his villainy, 
who averred, that he and my daughter were ac— 
tually gone towards the wells, about thirty miles 
off, where there was a great deal of company. 
Hearing this, I reſolved to purſue them chere. 
I walked along with earneſtneſs, and inquired of 
ſeveral by the way; but received no accounts, 
till entering the town, I was met by a perſon on 
horſeback, whom I remembered to have ſeen at 
the Squire's, and he aſſured me that if I follow- 
ed them to the races, which were but thirty miles 
farther, I might depend upon overtaking them; 
for he had ſeen themdance there the night before, 
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and the whole aſſembly ſeemed charmed with my 
daughter's performance. Early the next day, I 
walked forward to the races, and about four in 
the afternoon I came upon the courſe. 


Tur company made a very brilliant appear- 
ance, all earneſtly employed in one purſuit, that 
of pleaſure; how different from mine, that of 
reclaiming a loſt child to virtue ! I thought I 
perceived Mr Burchell at ſome diſtance from me: 
but, as if he dreaded an interview, upon my ap- 
proaching him, he mixed among a croud, and I 
ſaw him no more. I now reflected that it would 
be to no purpoſe to continue my purſuit farther, 
and reſolved to return home to an innocent fami- 
ly, who wanted my aſſiſtance. But the agita- 
tions of my mind, and the fatigues I had under- 
gone, threw me into a fever, the ſymptoms. of 
which I perceived before I came off the courſe. 
This was another unexpected ſtroke, as I was 
more than ſeventy miles diſtant from home: 
however, l retired to a little ale-houſe by the 
road fide, and in this place, the uſual retreat of 
indigence and frugality, I laid me down, patiently 
to wait the iſſue of my diſorder. 1 languithed 
here near three weeks; but at laſt my conſtitu— 
tion prevailed, though I was unprovided with 
money to defray the expence of my entertain- 
ment. It is poſſible the anxiety from this laſt 
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circumſtance alone, might have brought on a re- 
lapſe, had I not been ſupplied by a traveller, 
who ſtopt to take a curſory refreſhment. This 
perſon was no other than the philanthropic book- 
ſeller in St Paul's church-yard, who has written 
ſo many little books for children: he called him- 
ſelf their friend; but he was the friend of all 
mankind. He was no ſooner alighted, but he 
was in haſte to be gone; for he was ever on bu- 
ſineſs of the utmoſt importance, and was at that 
time aCtually compiling materials for the hiſtory 
of one Mr Thomas Trip. I immediately recol- 
lected this good-natured man's red pimpled face; 
for he had publiſhed for me againſt the Deutero- 
gamiſts of the age, and from him I borrowed a 
few pieces to be paid at my return. Leaving 
the inn therefore, as I was yet but weak, I re- 
ſolved to return home by eaſy journies of ten 
miles a-day. My health and uſual tranquillity 
were almoſt reſtored, and I now condemned that 
pride which had made nie refractory to the hand 
of correction. Man little knows what calami- 
ties are beyond his patience to bear till he tries 
them ; as in aſcending the heights of ambition, 
which look bright from below, every ſtep we 
riſe ſhews us ſome new proſpect of hidden diſ- 
appointment; ſo in our deſcent to the vale of 
wretchedneſs, which from the ſummits of plea- 


ſure appears dark and gloomy, the buſy mind, 
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til! attentive to its own amuſement, finds ſome- 
thing to fatter and ſurpriſe it. Still as we de- 
{cend, the objects appear to brighten, unexpeCted 
proſpects amuſe, and the mental eye becomes a- 
dapted to its gloomy ſituation, 


I xow proceeded forwards, and had walked 
bout two hours, when I perceived what appear- 
ed at a diſtance like the waggon, which 1 was 
reſolved to overtake; but when I came up with it, 
ſound it to be a ſtrolling company's cart, that was 
carrying their ſcenes, and other theatrical fur- 
niture, to the next village, where they were to 
exhibit. The cart was attended only by the per- 
ſon who drove it, and one of the company, as the 
reſt of the players were to follow the enſuing day. 
Good company upon the road, ſays the proverb, 
is always the ſhorteſt cut; I therefore entered in- 
to converſation with the poor player; and as I 
once had ſome theatrical powers myſelf, I de- 
ſerted on ſuch topics with my uſual freedom: but 
as I was pretty much unacquainted with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the ſtage, I demanded who were the 
preſent theatrical writers in vogue, who the 
Dryden's and Otway's of the day fan- 
cy, Sir,“ cried the player, “ few of our modern 
« dramatiſts would think themſelves much ho- 
© noured by being compared to the writers you 
% mention. Dryden's and Rowe's manner, Sir, 
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© are quite out of faſhion 4 our taſte has gone 
« back a whole century, Fletcher, Ben Johnſon, 
{© and all the plays cf Shakeſpear, are the only 
e things that go down.” % How, cried I], 
« is it poſſible the preſent age can be pleated 
„with that antiquated dialect, that obſolete 
© humour, thoſe over-charged characters, which 
© abound in the works you mention?“ - Sir, 
returned my companion, © the public think no— 
de thing about dialect, or humour, or character; 
« for that is none of their buſineſs, they only go 
© to be amuſed, and find themſelves happy when 
« they can enjoy a pantomime, under the fanc- 
* tion of Johnſon's or Shakeſpear's name.“ 
« S0 then I ſuppoſe,” cried I, “our modern 
« dramatiſts are rather imitators of Shakeſpear 
© than of nature.” To ſay the truth,” 
returned my companion, © I don't know that 
© they imitate any thing at all; nor indeed does 
„ the public require it of them: it is not the 
*« compoſition of the piece, but the number of 
« ſtarts and attitudes that may be introdu- 
«ced into it that elicits applauſe. I have 
« known a piece, with not one jeſt in the whole, 
© ſhrugged into popularity, and another ſaved 
&© by the poets throwing in a fit of the gripes. 
« No Sir, the works of Congreve and, Farquhar 
have too much wit in them for the preſent taſte; 
© our modern dialogue is much more natural.” 
M 2 
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By this time the equipage of the ſtrolling 
company was arrived at the village, which, it 
ſeems, had been appriſed of our approach, and 
was come out to gaze at us; for my compa- 
nion obſerved, that ſtrollers always have more 
ſpectators without doors than within. I did 
not conſider the impropriety of my being in ſuch 
company till I ſaw a mob gathered about me. I 
therefore took ſhelter, as faſt as poſhble, in the 
firſt ale. houſe that offered, and being ſhewn in- 
to the common room, was accoſted by a very 
well-dreſt gentleman, who demanded whether I 
was the real chaplain of the company, or whe- 
ther it was only to be my maſquerade charac- 
ter in the play. Upon informing him of the 
truth, and that I did not belong to the company, 
he was condeſcending enough to defire me and 
the player to-partake in a bowl of punch, over 
which he diſcuſſed modern politics with great 
earneſtneſs and ſeeming intereſt. I ſet him down 
in my own mind for nothing leſs than a parlia- 
ment-man at leaſt ; but was almoſt confirmed in 
my conjectures, when, upon my aſking what 
there was in the houſe for ſupper, he inſiſted 
that the player and I ſhould ſup with him at his 
houſe z with which requeſt, after ſome intreaties, 
I was prevailed on to comply. 
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The deſcription of a perſon diſcontenled with the 
preſent governinent, and "apprehenſive of the I:/s 
of our liberties. 


HE houſe where we were to be entertained, 

lying at a ſmall diſtance from the village, 
our inviter obſerved, that as the coach was not 
ready, he would conduct us on foot; and we ſoon 
arrived at one of the moſt magnificent manſions 
J had ſeen in the country, The apartment in- 
to which we were ſhewn was perfectly elegant 
and modern; he went to give orders for ſupper, 
while the player with a wink, obſerved that 
we were perfectly in luck. Our entertainer 
foon returned; an elegant ſupper was ſoon 
brought in; two or three ladies, in an caſy diſh- 
abille, were introduced; and the converſation 
began with ſome ſprightlineſs. Politics, how- 
ever, was the ſubject on which our entertainer 
chiefly expatiated; for he ailerted that liberty 
was at once his boaſt and his terror. After the 
cloth was removed, he aſked me, if I had ſeen 
the laſt Monitor? to which, replying in the nega- 
tive, What; © nor the Auditor, I ſuppoſe ?” 
cried he. © Neither, Sir,” returned I, © That's 
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&« ſtrange, very ſtrange,” replied my entertainer. 
« Now, I read all the politics that come out. The 
„ Daily, the Public, the Ledger, the Chronicle, 
the London Evening, the Whitehall Evening, 
&© the ſeventeen magazines, and the two reviews; 
* and tho? they hate each other, I love them all. 
Liberty, Sir, liberty is the Britain's boaſt; and 
&« byall my coal mines in Cornwall, I reverenceits 
% guardians.“ Then it is to be hoped,” cried 
I, „you reverence the king.” © Yes,” returned 
my entertainer, © when he does what we would 
© have him; but if he goes on as he has done of 
late, I'll never trouble myſelf more with his 
« matters. I ſay nothing; I think only I 
could have directed ſome things better. I don't 
e think there has been a ſufficient number of ad- 
„ viſers: he ſhould adviſe with every perſon 
„willing to give him advice, and then we ſhould 
have things done in another manner.” 


«I wisn,” cried I, © that ſuch intruding ad- 
« yiſcrs were fixed in the pillory. It ſhould be 
« the duty of honeſt men to aſſiſt the weaker ſide 
* of our conſtitution, that ſacred power that has 
© for ſome years been every day declining, and 
e Jlofing its due ſhare of influence in the ſtate. 
« But theſe ignorants {till continue the cry of li- 
t berty, and if they have any weight, baſely 
throw it into the ſubſiſting ſcale.” 
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« How,” cried one of the ladies, © do I live 
| © to ſee one ſo baſe, ſo ſordid, as to be an enemy 
te to liberty, and a defender of tyrants ? Liber- 
« ty, that ſacred gift of Heaven, that glorious 
tc privilege of Britons !”. 


“CN it be poſſible,” cried our entertainer, 
e that there ſhould be any found at preſent ad- 
© vocates for ſlavery? Any who are for meanly 
“giving up the privileges of Britons ? Can any, 
« Sir, be ſo abject ?” 


No, Sir,” replied I, „I am for liberty, that 
© attribute of Gods! Glorious liberty | that 
« theme of modern declamation. I would have 
© all men kings. I would be a king myſelf. We 
« have all naturally an equal right to the throne : 
«© we are all originally equal. This is my opi- 
nion, and was once the opinion of a ſet of ho- 
© neſt men who were called the Levellers. They 
« tried to erect themſelves into a community, 
« where all ſhould be equally free. But alas! it 
would never anſwer; for there were ſome a- 
+ mong them ſtronger, and ſome more cunning 
„ than others, and theſe became maſters of the 
* reſt; for as ſure as your groom rides your 
* horſes, becauſe he is a cunninger animal then 
they, ſo ſurely will the animal that is cun- 
* ninger, or ſtronger than he, ſit upon his ſhoul- 
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© ders in turn. Since then it is entailed upon 
© humanity to ſubmit; and ſome are born to 
© command, and others to obey ; the queſtion is, 
ag there mult be tyrants, whether it is better 
« to have them in the ſame houfe with us, or in 
the ſame village, or ſtill further off, in the 
% metropolis. Now, Sir, for my own part, as 
4 naturally hate the face of a tyrant, the far- 
„tber off he is removed from me the better 
„ pleaſed am I. The generality of mankind 
« alſo are of my way of thinking, and have un- 
« animouſly created one king, whoſe election 
« at once diminiſhes the number of tyrants, 
« and puts tyranny at the greateſt diſtance from 
« the greateſt number of people. Now thoſe 
« who were tyrants themſelves before the elec- 
« tion of one tyrant, are naturally averſe to a 
% power raiſed over them, and whoſe weight 
« muſt ever lean heavieft on the ſubordinate or- 
« ders. It is the intereſt of the great, therefore, 
eto diminiſh kingly power as much as poſſible; 
© becauſe whatever they take from it, is natu- 
rally reſtored to themſelves; and all they have 
« to do in a ſtate, is to undermine the ſingle ty- 
« rant, by which they reſume their primeval au- 
© thority. Now a ſtate may be ſo conſtitutional- 
„ly circumſtanced, its laws may be ſo diſpoſed, 
* and its men of opulence ſo minded, as all to 
«* conſpire to carry on this buſineſs of. under- 
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© mining monarchy. If the circumſtances of the 
© {tate be ſuch, for inſtance, as to favour the ac- 
© cumulation of wealth, and make the opulent 
„ {till more rich, this will increaſe their ſtrength 
© and their ambition. But an accumulation of 
wealth muſt neceſlarily be the conſequence in 
© a ſtate, when more riches flow in from exter- 
© nal commerce, than ariſe from internal indu- 
« try: for external commerce can only be ma— 
© naged to advantage by the rich, and they have 
« alſo at the ſame time, all the emoluments a- 
te rifing from internal induſtry : ſo that the rich, 
e in ſuch a ſtate, have two ſources of wealth, 
„ whereas the poor have but one. Thus wealth, 
© in all commercial ſtates, is found to accumu- 
late, and ſuch as have hitherto in time be- 
come ariſtocratical. Beſides this, the very 
© laws of a country may contribute to the accu- 
© mulation of wealth; as when thoſe natural 
ties that bind the rich and poor together are 
broken, and it is ordained that the rich ſhall 
« only marry among each other; or when the 
&« learned are held unqualified to ſerve their 
© country as counſellors merely from a defect 
© of opulence, and wealth is thus made the ob- 
« ject of the wiſe man's ambition: by theſe 
© means I ſay, and ſuch means as theſe, riches 
«will accumulate. The poſſeſſor of accumulated 
„wealth, when furniſhed with the neceſſaries 
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© and pleaſures of life, can employ the ſuperflui- 
« ty of fortune only in purchaſing power: That 


© is, differently ſpeaking, in making dependents, . 


{© in purchaſing the liberty of the needy or the ve- 
* nal, of men who are willing to bear the mor- 
© tification of contiguous tyranny for bread. 
“Thus each very opulent man generally ga- 
te thers round him a circle of the pooreſt of the 
«people; and the polity abounding in accumu- 
© lated wealth may be compared to a Carteſian 
te ſyſtem, each orb with a vortex of its own. 
«© 'Thoſe, however, who are willing to move ta 
« a great man's vortex, are only ſuch as muſt be 
« ſlaves, the rabble of mankind, whoſe ſouls, 
% and whoſe education, are adapted to ſervitude, 
*and who know nothing of liberty except the 
© name. But there muſt ſtill be a large num- 
e ber of the people without the ſphere of the 
cc opulent man's influence, namely, that order 
« of men which ſubſiſts between the very rich 
© and the very rabble ; thoſe men who are poſſeſt 
« of too large fortunes to ſubmit to the neigh» 
« bouring man in power, and yet are too poor 
« to ſet up for tyranny themfelves. In this mid» 
edle order of mankind, are generally to be 
found all the arts, wiſdom, and virtues of ſo- 
« ciety. This order alone is known to be the 
©« true preſerver of freedom, and may be called 
© the People. Now it may happen, that this 
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middle order of mankind may loſe its influ- 
* ence in a ſtate, and its voice be in a manner 
„ drowned in that of the rabble: for if the ſor- 
© tune ſufficient;for qualifying a perſon at pre- 
« ſent to give his voice in ſtate affairs, be ten 
« times leſs than was judged ſufficient upon 
forming the conſtitution, it is evident that 
greater numbers of the rabble will thus be in- 
* troduced into the political ſyſtem, and they e- 
« yer moving in the vortex of the great, will 
« follow where greatneſs ſhall direct. In ſuch 
« 2 ſtate therefore, all that the middle order 
has left, is to preſerve the prerogatives and pri— 
« yileges of one principal tyrant, with the moſt 


« ſacred circumſpection : he devides the power 


of the rich, and calls of the great from falling 
© with tenfold weight on the middle order pla- 
e ced beneath them. The middle order may be 
© compared to a town of which the opulent are 
forming the ſiege, and which the tyrant is 
« haſtening to relieve. While the beſiegers are 
ein dread of the external enemy, it is but natu- 
„ral to offer the townſmen the moſt ſpecious 
« terms; to flatter them with ſounds, and a- 
« muſe them with privleiges: but if they once 
« defeat the tyrant, the walls of the town will 
«© be but a ſmall defence to its inhabitants, 
„What they may then expect, may be ſeen by 
« turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa or Ve- 
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e nice; . where the laws govern the poor, and 
«© the rich govern the law. I am then for, and 
* would die for monarchy,” ſacred monarchy ; . 
&« for if there be any thing ſacred amongſt men, 
«© it muſt be the anointed ſovereign of his people, 
© and every diminution of his power in war, or 
« in peace, is an infringement on the real liber- 
& ties of the ſubject. The ſounds of liberty, patri- 
© otiſm, and Britons, have already done much; it's 
to be hoped that the true ſons of freedom will 
„ prevent their ever doing more. I have known 
« many of theſe bold champions for liberty in 
© my time, yet do I not remember one that was 
« not in his heart and in his family a tyrant.” 


Mr warmth, I found, had lengthened this ha- 
rangue beyond the rules of good breeding : but 
the impatience of my entertainer, who often 
{trove to interrupt it, could be reſtrained no long- 
er. What!” cried he, then I have been 
„all this time entertaining a Jeſuit in parſon's 
& cloaths ; but by all the coal mines in Cornwall, 
* out he ſhall pack, if my name be Wikinſon.“ 
I now found I had gone too far, and aſked 
pardon for the warmth with which I had ſpo- 
ken. „Pardon!“ returned he in a fury: 
* I think ſuch principles demand ten thouſand 
„ pardons, What ! give up liberty, property, 
and as the Gazetteer ſays, lye down to be ſad- 
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« dled with wooden ſhoes! Sir, I inſiſt upon your 
* marching out of this houſe immediately, to pre- 
« vent worſe conſequences; Sir, I inſiſt upon it.” 
I was going to repeat my remonſtrances; but 
juſt then we heard a footman's rap at the door, 
and the two ladies cried out, “ as ſure as death 
« there is our maſter and miſtreſs come home.” 
It ſeems my entertainer was all this while only 
the butler, who, in his maſter's abſence, had a 
mind to cut a figure, and be for a while the gen- 
tleman himſelf; and to ſay the truth, he talked 
politics as well as moſt country gentlemen do. 
But nothing could now exceed my confuſion up- 
on ſeeing the gentleman with his lady, enter, nor 
was their ſurpriſe at finding ſuch good cheer leſs 
than ours. Gentlemen,” cried the real maſter 
of the houſe to me and my companion, «I am 
« your moſt humble ſervant; but ] proteſt this is 
« ſo unexpected a favour, that I almoſt ſink un- 
« der the obligation.” However unexpected 
our company might be to him, his, I am ſure, 
was ſtill more to us; and I was ſtruck dumb with 
the apprehenſions of my own abſurdity, when 
whom ſhould I ſee next enter the room, but my 


dear Miſs Arabella Wilmot, who was formerly 


deſigned to be married to my ſon George; but 

whole match was broken off, as already related. 

As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ike flew to my arms with 

the utmoſt joy. © My dear Sir,“ cried ſhe, “to 
VorL. I. 
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« what happy accident is it that we owe ſo unex- 

« pected a viſit ? Fam ſure my uncle and aunt 
« will be in raptures when they find they have 
the good Dr Primroſe for their gueſt.” Upon 
hearing my name, the old gentleman and lady 
very politely ſtept up, and welcomed me with 
molt cordial hoſpitality. Nor could they for- 
vear imiling upon being informed of the nature. 
of the preſent viſit : but the unfortunate butler, 
whom they at firit fortned diſpoſed to turn 1 
was at my interceſſion forgiven. 


Mx Arnold and his lady, to whom the houſe 
belonged now, inſiſted upon having the pleaſure 
of my ſtay for ſome days, and as their niece, my 
charming pupil, whoſe mind in ſome meaſure had 
been formed under my own inſtructions, joining 
in their intreaties, I complied. That night I 
was ſhewn into a magnificent chamber; and the 
next morning early Miſs Wilmot deſired to walk 
with me in the garden, which was decorated in 
the modern manner. After ſome time ſpent in 
pointing out the beauties of the place, ſhe in- 
quired, with ſeeming unconcern, when laſt I had 
heard from my ſon George. Alas! Madam,” 
cried I, “he has now been three years abſent, 
without ever writing to his friends or me. 
Where he is I know not; perhaps I ſhall never 
<« ſee him or happineſs more. No, my dear 
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Madam; we ſhall never more ſee ſuch pleaſing 
© hours as were once ſpent by our fire-fide at 
„ Wakefield. My little family are now diſper- 
„ fing very faſt, and poverty has brought not 
only want but infamy upon us.” The good- 
natured girl let fall a tear at this account; but 
as I ſaw her poſſeſſed of too much ſenſibility, I 


forbore a more minute detail of our ſufferings. 


It was, however, ſome conſolation to me to find 
that time had made no alteration in her affec- 
tions, and that ſhe had rejected ſeveral matches 
that had been made her ſince our leaving her part 
of the country. She led me round all the exten- 
ſive improvements of the place, pointing to the 
ſeveral walks and arbours, and at the ſame time 
catching from every object a hint for ſome new 
queſtion relative to my ſon. In this manner we 
ſpent the forenoon, till the bell ſummoned us in 
to dinner, where we found the manager of the 
ſtrolling company, who was come to diſpoſe of 
tickets for the Fair Penitent, which was to be 
acted that evening; the part of Horatio by a 
young gentleman who had never appeared on a- 
ny ſtage before. He ſeemed to be very warm in 
the praiſes of the new performer, and averred, 
that he never ſaw any who bid ſo fair for excel- 
lence. Acting, he obſerved, was not learned in 
a day: But this gentleman,” continued he, 
„ ſeems born to tread the ſtage.” His voice, 
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e his figure, his attitudes, are all admirable. We 
caught him up accidentally in our journey 
« down.” This account, in ſome meaſure, ex- 
cited our curioſity, and, at the intreaty of the 
ladies, I was prevailed upon to accompany them 
to the play-houſe, which was no other than 
a barn. As the company, with which I went, 
was inconteſtibly the chief of the place, we were 
received with the greateſt reſpect, and placed in 
the front ſeat of the theatre; where we ſat for 
ſome time with no ſmall impatience to ſee Hora- 
tio make his appearance. The new performer 
advanced at laſt, and I found it was my unfor- 
tunate ſon. He was going to begin, when, turn- 
ing his eyes upon the audience, he perceived 
us, and ſtood at once ſpeechleſs and immoveable. 
The actors, behind the ſcene, who aſcribed this 
pauſe to his natural timidity, attempted to encou- 
rage him; but inſtead of going on, he burſt in- 
to a flood of tears, and retired off the ſtage. I 
don't know what were the ſenſations I felt; for 
they ſucceeded with too much rapidity fordeſcrip- 
tion; but I was ſoon awaked from this diſagree- 
able reverie by Miſs Wilmot, who pale, and 
with a trembling voice, deſired me to con- 
duct her back to her uncle's. When got home, 
Mr Arnold, who was as yet a ſtranger to our 
extraordinary behaviour, being informed that the 
new performer was my ſon, ſent his coach, and 
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an invitation for him; and as he perſiſted in his 
refuſal to appear again upon the ſtage, the play- 
ers put another in his place, and we ſoon had 
him with us. Mr Arnold gave him the kindeſt 
reception, and I received him with my uſual 
tranſport; for I could never counterfeit a falſe 
reſentment. Miſs Wilmot's reception was mixed 
with ſeeming neglect, and yet 1 could perceive 
ſhe acted a ſtudied part. The tumult in her mind 
ſeemed not yet abated; ſhe ſaid twenty giddy 
things that looked like joy, and then laughed 
loud at her own want of meaning. At intervals 
ſhe would take a ſly peep at the glaſs, as if hap- 
py in the conſciouſneſs of unreſiſting beauty, 
and often would aſk queſtions, without giving 
any manner of attention to the anſwers. 
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